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Evitorial Comment 





AS THE EDITOR SEES THE TRENDS OF EDUCATION IN STATE AND NATION 





THE EDUCATION OF FARM YOUTH 


No educational subject in recent years has 
stirred up so much outspoken editorial com- 
ment as the disclosures of the 1940 census on 
the schooling of Wisconsin farm youth pub- 
lished in this Journal. Deploring the fact that 
our farm youth rank fifth from the bottom in 
a comparison of states, news writers frankly 
admit that something is wrong and that some- 
thing must be done about it. 

The Journal presents the study for its factual 
worth and attempts no blame-placing. It is too 
complex to solve with a simple analysis. Some 
point to nationality groupings. Others feel the 
school offerings do not attract rural youth. 
Transportation facilities, available or lacking, 
are a factor. The type of farming may have 
something to do with it. Attendance laws and 
enforcement in rural areas have long been 
considered inadequate. Then there are too many 
parents who simply have no interest in 
education. 

A reassuring aspect in this situation is that 
there is no attempt to dodge the seriousness 
of it. All are agreed that the problem must be 
solved by the educators, the public officials, 
the parents, the citizens. There can be no 
shirking. 

If there is any consolation in the report tt 
is in the fact that the percentage of urban 
youth in school places Wisconsin at the head 
of the states. Considering the close relationship 
between our rural and urban life the discrep- 
ancy becomes the more baffling. 


* 
ALONG THE NATIONAL FRONT 


During the current chaotic reconversion days 
it is almost impossible to predict anything. 
A wild scramble is on to readjust to this or 
that standard. The people and their govern- 
ments, dazed by the sudden and complete col- 
lapse of our enemies, are in a sparring and 
groping period. Nevertheless, we have it that 
a few trends have crystallized. 

Compulsory military training proponents 
have all but given up hope for adoption of 
the plan. 
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Since Education was embodied in the United 
Nations Charter, we may expect significant de 
velopments in intercultural activities. The State 
Department will soon select delegates to the 
London United Nations Conference to consider 
an international educational 
ganization. Later this will be included in the 
United Nations Organization. Says the State 
Department: 

“It could facilitate consultation among edu- 
cational and cultural leaders by special meet- 
ings and conferences and through the regular 
activities of the Organization. It could assist 
in the free flow of ideas and information 
among the peoples of the world, giving atten- 
tion to the different avenues of communication ; 
of particular importance in this connection 
would be the exchange of information on 
major educational and cultural developments. 
It could foster the growth of educational and 
cultural programs which support peace and 
security; develop and make available educa- 
tional and cultural plans and materials; and 
conduct and encourage research and studies on 
educational and cultural problems. It could 


and cultural or- 


also assist countries that need and request help 
in developing their educational and cultural 
activities. 

The Draft Constitution gives a broad in- 
terpretation to cultural and educational activ- 
ities. The sciences, the humanities, and the arts 
are included under the term culture, and a!! 
types and all levels of education are included.’ 

It was only a short while ago that we heard 
scoffing of the idea of re-educating the peoples 
of enemy countries. Sincere educators who 
spoke of the necessity of it got a big laugh. 
Now, since we have secured a more complete 
understanding of what made our enemies what 
they were, how they got that way, it has be- 
come clear that stripping these countries of the 
instrumentalities of war and subjugating them 
for a period will not remake them. They must 
be stripped of certain false ideals, frenzied 
fanaticisms, delusions of power, and the like 
before we can expect them to assume their 
normal places in a peaceful order. This process 
is already under way in closely supervised 
schools in Germany. 

Another had 


movement, which become an 
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international fashion but interrupted by the 
war, is the exchange of teachers between coun- 
tries. This will be stimulated on a pretentious 
scale by a bill before Congress. 

Teachers are always conscious of attempts 
to include them in Social Security. The latest 
bill on expansion of the Act is the Wagner 
Murray—Dingell bill. While it proposes to in- 
clude teachers the Social Security Board would 
be forbidden to enter into agreements with 
groups of teachers who are already members 
of any retirement, annuity, or pension plan. 
As the bill now stands, comparatively few 
teachers will enter the federal security plan 
Action on this measure is unlikely before 1946. 


* 


TEACHER SHORTAGE IN RURAL AREAS 


In this issue appears a statement on rural 
teacher shortage by a sub-committee of the 
Council on Education. It has received approvai 
in the press and by organization. 


As stated repeatedly, while the chief draw 
back is low pay there are other considerations. 
We refer particularly to the school facilities. 
Too many schools are short of supplies, books, 
and teaching tools. The grounds and buildings 
need dressing up badly. A high school graduate 
has the choice of working in a modern office 
with clean, healthful and perhaps even artistic 
surroundings, or teaching. Her thoughts run 
out to a sorry looking little building set in 
high weeds, tattered window shades, poor san- 
itary facilities, in fact, a foreboding picture. 
Her choice has been against teaching. 

It would seem that now, with school treas- 
uries in good condition, is the time to get 
school boards to buy new books, teaching aids, 
playground equipment, heating plants, and 
whatever is necessary. Unless it is done in .he 
period when they can best afford it, the chances 
are it will not be done at all. Many items are 
not yet available but boards should make pro- 
visions for them in advance. Experience during 
the depression of the 30's should teach us a 
lesson. An examination of school expenditures 
for the state as a whole showed that in those 
retrenchment years the budgetary item which 
was cut most severely was books, followed by 
professional and teaching supplies. 


Not only are well-equipped schools con- 
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ducive to learning but they will be more 
attractive to teachers. 


* 


SPENCER’S QUESTION 

Many years ago Spencer asked, What knowIl- 
edge is of the most worth? The question is 
still asked in all seriousness. We assume it will 
be an eternal one. Through the years con- 
tentious groups have lined up against each 
other, each positive it had the magic key to 
reveal the correct answer. 

The chief difference in the search for what 
knowledge is of the most worth from Spencer's 
day to a few decades ago and the present 
method of search is one of source and resource. 
For centuries teachers sought the sole advice 
of master writers and philosophers and_pat- 
terned teaching methods and subject matter 
accordingly. We recall those authoritarian days, 
when, with inadequate preparation, we were 
only too glad to have some lesser or higher 
notable tell us exactly what and how to teach. 
Those were the days of rigid syllabi and inflex- 
ible courses of study. For the most part we 
swallowed it whole, and gladly, because what 
else was there to do? Besides, conforming to 
a defined prescription was fairly easy. Follow- 
the-leader is an easy game. 

That has changed. Professional staffs are 
better prepared in selection of subject matter, 
in methods of learning, in child development 
and response. As a result curricula now are 
based not wholly upon the dictates of mastet 
writers but upon the wealth of experience, in- 
vestigation, and research which is available. 
Workshops have in a measure replaced formal 
courses and training institutions are more be- 
coming in-service training grounds. Boiled 
down to fundamental distinctions the greai 
change in curricular development is in the fact 
that all teachers, principals, and superintendents 
are working together to rebuild the school 
offerings. In comparison with former days this 
is epochal in educational history. 

It is in this development that the Wisconsin 
Curriculum Program assumes function and 
meaning. For the first time every professional 
worker in our state has the opportunity to be 
heard on what should constitute the curriculum. 
Beginning this month there will be fifteen con- 
ferences throughout the State on the curric- 
ulum. They are not mere conferences but a 
manifestation of a new day in education. 
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Peacetime Implications 


Of Wartime Education 


by Dr. LeRoy Peterson 
W.E.A. Staff 


Editor's Note: In view of the author's service in 
the U. S. Office of Education the past year, we asked 
him to give us some of his impressions and conclu- 
sions out of his broad experience in the federal field. 
He has done so in unequivocal style. 


ORLD War II invaded every classroom 

in America, not only in the pupils’ deep 
concern over the safety of relatives and friends 
in military service but in the ‘‘at home” tempo 
of war-time. The intensity of the community’s 
war efforts varied with the concentration of 
industrial and military activities, but even in 
areas of minimum impact a substantial portion 
of the pupils’ time, energy, and thought were 
directed to salvage campaigns collecting scarce 
and essential materials, sales of war saving 
stamps, etc. 

The oft repeated prayer of the schoolman 
for a majority of his supporting public to come 
to school was at long last answered in the reg 
istration for ration books. School-sponsored 
classes in war-connected activities, varying from 
instruction in civilian defense to suggestions 
on victory gardening, were well attended and 
an appreciation of the schools’ ability and de- 
sire to be helpful to the adults of the commu- 
nity in problems of the war emergency was 
almost universally felt and frequently ex- 


pressed. 
In communities where mushroomed war 
activities multiplied adult population and 


school enrollments, accompanied by the usual 
large number of pre-school children or in cities 
where long established industrial plants 
switched to expanding war contracts, schools 
were expected to perform a multiplicity of edu- 
cational functions. Typical of these were the 
nursery school and school age programs. Un- 
precedented demand for female workers re- 
sulted from the increased need of war materials 
for a global war. It became easily evident that 
the boys on the front lines could not be sup- 
plied with the necessary equipment for effective 
fighting unless more and more women served 
on the production lines at home. Mothers with 
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If the school fails to meet a felt need in 
the community, the agency which has 
pioneered in the field will get first call. 


children, young children and school age chil 
dren, were impressed with the importance of 
joining the labor force of America’s war pro 
duction if schedules were to be met. A satis- 
factory arrangement for the children during 
the full time the mother was employed, plus a 
time leeway for going to and coming from 
work, was the primary prerequisite of a labor 
recruitment program. Foster homes for children 
were an early war casualty and few were avail- 
able to care for even the youngest children 

Since the child would spend most of his 
waking hours away from home obviously there 
would be much learning—good or bad depend- 
ing upon the environment. Schoolmen whose 
business is education and whose responsibility 
is child development generally accepted this 
war-time challenge and became the sponsors, 
and with the assistance of federal funds oper- 
ated nursery schools and school age programs 
for children of working mothers in their com- 
munities. 

Nursery schools are not educational in a 
narrow academic sense. Any successful opera 
tion demands that they be educational in its 
broadest aspects. Child development in all its 
ramifications, including a child-parent-teacher 
relationship which influences the home as well 
as the school environment, is the goal of every 
good nursery school. Here health 7s the first 
cardinal principle of education:—-1) An almost 
universal pre-entrance medical examination of 
the child, with a follow-up on defects revealed, 
in practically all instances; 2) A pre-employ 
ment medical examination for teachers, cooks, 
and helpers; 3) Adequate nutrition with a 
complete noon meal, a mid-morning and after- 
noon snack, and in a breakfast; 
i) Proper rest and sleep periods. 


many Cases 


RECOGNITION and acceptance of the phil- 
osophy that good health practices and physical 
care are necessary adjuncts to a good educa 
tional program was much in evidence in the 
war-time programs. Separation of health edu- 
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. improving the health... . 


cation from a sound program of child develop- 
ment including formation of good habits for 
daily living, socialization, and physical develop- 
ment is scarcely possible in a nursery school 
program. 

With parents leaving home long before day- 
light and on the job until nearly dark, an all- 
day program for school age children was of 
equal importance. In most war communities 
schools accepted the responsibility of providing 
a satisfactory environment before school, after 
school, a supervised noon hour, a nutritious 
noon meal, and generally an afternoon snack. 
The development of future America was much 
more wholesome in a setting of this kind than 
for the children getting up to a cold breakfast 
after their parents left for work, going hom« 
to a cold lunch or bringing a cold sandwich to 
school, and going home to a fried (quickly 
prepared) supper at night. School children 
roaming the streets during the unsupervised 
noon hour and after school, destroying property 
and engaging in other acts of juvenile delin- 
quency, has been the all too frequent pattern 
in war areas where no school age program, or 
a creditable substitute, has been provided. 


WAR-TIME shifts in population brought thou- 
sands of children into communities where 
school facilities were inadequate for the num- 
ber enrolled. Schools met the community edu- 
cational needs with whatever facilities were 
available, often on a double-shift basis, until 
buildings could be constructed and equipped. 
The federal government did not hesitate to 
grant aid to education to finance school build- 
ings, either in their entirety or jointly with the 
cooperation of the local community. Neither 
did Uncle Sam demur to assisting local districts 
to pay the cost of maintenance and operation of 
schools in a war-impacted area. On a deficit 
financing basis the federal government paid the 
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balance needed to support education at the level 
formerly provided in the community after local, 
state, and any other available revenue was sub- 
tracted. Federal funds cut a wide swathe in the 
financing of education in war areas in spite of 
the fact that it was not commonly thought of 
as federal aid to education. 

The above enumerated war-time educational 
activities are obviously not an exhaustive list. 
It simply delineates a few of the areas in which 
war-time education carries peace-time implica- 
tions. 

In many communities a school program oper- 
ating from 9-12 and 1—3:30 or 4:00, with an 
additional few extra curricular activities, died 
with the war. Thinking leaders seeing the pos- 
sibility in and advantage of before school, after 
school, and noon hour supervision not only for 
the children of working mothers but for most 
of the children in the community, will be loathe 
to bid this service goodbye. They realize that 
we have always had children running the 
streets during most of the noon hour because 
nothing better was offered. Except for the few 
pupils in extra-curricular activities the after- 
school hours of most children have been highly 
unprofitable to them and destructive to the 
community. A school really interested in child 
development cannot overlook the possibility of 
providing a supervised activity program for the 
children during the hours they need it. The 
necessity of this type of service has always 
existed—the war showed us how it could be 
met. 

If we, in education, are genuinely interested 
in improving the health of America’s future 
generation, it is essential that our best thinking 
in this field be put into practice. The health 
procedures found in war-time nurseries of med- 
ical examination of children and follow-up 
remedial work, pre-employment and periodical 
health examination of teachers and other school 
employees, good nutritious meals and adequate 
rest, are a good foundation upon which to 
build. With the availability of a federally aided 
school lunch program the financing is only a 
minor obstacle. It is certainly no satisfactory 
excuse for a policy of inertia. 

Even schools having provisions for children 
who must come to school early, a complete 
noon meal, an after school, evening and sum- 
mer recreation program, are not always meet- 
ing the total need of the community. This stems 
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from the fact that in the past we have hesitated 
to assume the responsibilities for knowing 
which children are in attendance, participating 
in the activities available. When children aren’t 
at home parents want and need the assurance 
that they are engaging in the supervised pro- 
gram provided and not somewhere else. This is 
important not only to employed parents but to 
every parent in the community. While know] 
edge of the exact time of participation of each 
individual child requires additional effort, it is 
a payment on the debt every community owes 
to the next generation. Proper planning in this 
area provides a splendid basis for desirable 
school-parent relationship. 


While it is obvious that the need for more 
workers in war production, which justified the 
establishment of federally aided nursery 
schools, has ceased to exist it is just as apparent 
that in every community there is a continuing 
need for this service. Mothers whose husbands 
are still in the service maintain that for them 
the war isn’t over. They are receiving a sympa 
thetic hearing at all levels of government 
local, state, and federal. Equally urgent is the 
necessity of a continuation of this type of 
service for the mother who has no husband to 
the them the 


schools, and school age program too, have been 


support family. For nursery 


a God-send. It has permitted the mother to 


support her family with dignity—-without any 


feeling of being the subject of public charity. 
continuation of 


For these 


schools appears imperative, but it is hoped that 


groups a nursery 


the emphasis on meeting this social need does 


not overshadow the educational value of the 


nursery school for all the children of any local 
must he 


ity. The peace-time school 


geared to meet the total needs of the commu 


hursery 


nity. For some this must be the full-day nursery 


school as we have known it in war-time: for 
others, a much shorter day. A nurse ry school 
limited to three hours per day, as we conceived 
it in pre-Pearl Harbor, as the only nursery 
school program of any city is as extinct as the 
Dodo. 

School administrators and other educational 
groups are conversant with the many obstacles 
in promoting, establishing, and financing nurs 
ery schools. However, the policy of “do 
nothing” in this area paves the road for some 
other group or agency to take over. If and 


when permanent federal assistance comes it will 
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obviously be allocated to the group or organ- 
ization which expended the energy to meet the 
need of the community when funds were lim- 
ited and local in character. 


WAR-TIME use of federal funds for school 
buildings as well as operation and maintenance 
of the regular school program furnishes another 
precedent for federal aid to education. In these 
instances it resembles most closely the type long 
advocated by schoolmen:—aid based upon the 
inability of the local district to support a satis- 
factory program with a reasonable effort. True, 
the inability of the local district to pay the cost 
was accentuated by the war impact on the com 
munity, but the principle of federal assistance 
where needed to support an acceptable educa 
tional program applies as urgently in peace as 
in war. Adequate federal support for education, 
both construction of school facilities and cur 
rent expenses, should be the major educational 
education's post-war platform 


plank in 


If education has learned anything from the 
war it is that the taxpaying publi 
to school if sufficiently interested. The ration 


doc 5S come 


program, civilian defense instruction, first aid 


classes, and war bond rallies are ample evi 


dence. It challenges us to provide a type of 


activity for adults which has equal appeal 
Most educators freely admit their pre-war pro 
grams didn’t have what it takes. A detailed 
study of the interest of the community may 


hint. How to obtain wide adult in 


terest and participation in school activities is a 


provide a 


most baffling problem. Its successful solution 
provides an invaluable asset. It brings a back 
ing of public support desperately needed to 
bulwark the quality of peace-time education 
Throughout the duration educators, especially 
at the state and federal level, have not had 
major responsibility for the war-time educa 


tional programs nor final discretion in the allo- 


cation of funds. While no good purpose is 
served by arguing further the wisdom or merits 
of this policy as a war-time emergency, it seems 
obvious that all future, long-range, peace-time 
educational programs—both school construction 
and the operational activities of schools—are 
correctly placed in the hands of educators 
Whether this policy can be translated into effec 
tive practice iS a measure ot how strongly each 
individual teacher believes that the contro] and 


(Turn t Page 4) 
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School Attendance 
Of Wisconsin Farm Youth 


by: John H. Kolb 
Quincy Doudna 
Leslie E. Brown 

University of Wisconsin 


T IS commonly believed that schooling 

makes a significant contribution to individual 
growth and happiness, to successful home 
building, and to economic effectiveness. If this 
and we believe it is—then the farm 
youth of Wisconsin are moving into their adult 
life with severe handicaps when compared to 


be true 


city and village youth of the state, and when 
compared to the farm youth of most of the rest 
of the nation. 

In this study only one age group, the sixteen 
and seventeen year olds, who ordinarily would 
be juniors and seniors in high school, will be 
considered. 

In 1940, according to the Sixteenth United 
States Census, only 51.5% of Wisconsin farm 
youth 16 and 17 years old were attending 
school. If native white children alone are con- 
sidered, only four other states ranked lower 
than Wisconsin. These states were Maryland, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Kentucky. Wis- 
consin’s relative position was better in 1940 
than in 1930 for in 1930 it was at the bottom 
of the list. During the ten year period, Wis- 
consin’s gain was from 34.3% to 51.5%. 

For the United States as a whole, the propor- 
tion in 1940 of 16 and 17 year old native white 
farm youth in school was 58.6%. The four 
states which border Wisconsin had a higher 
proportion of these young people in school 
than Wisconsin had. Table 1 shows this com- 
parison. 


Wisconsin ranks first among the 
States in urban youth attending high 
school, but forty-fourth in rural areas. 


This table also reveals that the proportion of 
farm boys who had left school was greater than 
the proportion of farm girls who were no 
longer attending in these five mid-western 
states. The difference in the percentage for girls 
and boys in Wisconsin is 13.6. This is a greater 
difference than in any of the bordering states 
except Minnesota. 

More serious than the differences among 
states, or between the sexes, is the disparity 
within Wisconsin itself. Its farm youth, rural 
non-farm youth (chiefly village) and urban 
youth are compared in table 2. 


TABLE 2—-PERCENTAGE OF 16 AND 17 YEAR OLD 
NATIVE WHITE YOUTH ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1940. RURAL FARM, RURAL 
Non-FARM, AND URBAN. RANK OF 
EACH IN U. S. 


Wisconsin 
Rank Among 
Percent States 
State ite Deeg toe eS 12 
RURAL PARM 22. ccccs “515 44 
Rural Non-Farm perk cee dT 14 
isan quclccc. suow DUA 1 


Source: 16th U.S. Census 1940—Vol. II, Table 11. 
U. S. Office of Education in “Education for Victory’, 
November 3, 1944. 


This table presents the striking contrast be- 
tween the school attendance of farm and urban 
youth. Wisconsin can well be proud of her first 
place position among the states in the per cent 
of her 16 and 17 year old urban youth attend- 
ing school. However, her low ranking for farm 
youth in this age group is cause for serious 
concern. 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF 16 AND 17 YEAR OLD NATIVE WHITE FARM YOUTH ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 
1940. WISCONSIN AND NEIGHBORING STATES COMPARED 
Total Boys Girls 
Rank Among Rank Among Rank Among 
Percent All States Percent All States Percent All States 

Iowa - RS ee re TE 62.6 21 57:8 24 68.0 20 
Illinois . eee 28 S58 26 61.4 34 
Michigan racneaa OMe 29 a3. 31 64.3 27 
Minnesota Dae cs mat alt rf 40 43.9 47 62.7 31 
WVIDOAOINGUN ccnnmeneiackaus 51.5 44 45.2 45 58.8 40 


Source: 16th U. S. Census, Population, Vol. II. U. S. Office of Education in “Education for Victory’, 


November 3, 1944. 
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Further analysis, county by county, is essen- 
tial to any complete understanding of the state 
situation. Table 3 makes this county-by-county 
comparison. 

TABLE 3—-PERCENTAGE OF 16 AND 17 YEAR OLD 
NATIVE FARM YOUTH ATTENDING SCHOOL IN 
EACH COUNTY IN 1940: RANK OF EACH 
COUNTY WITHIN THE STATE 

Percent 


County Attending Rank 
Vilas 74.3 1 
St; Croce: 2 69.1 2 
Polk =... 68.87 3 
Walworth : 68.86 { 
Douglas 67.9 5 
io) ee 67.6 6 
Oneida __ - Cal 7 
Lafayette _- 63.0 8 
Rock sf 62.9 9 
Bayfield 62.8 10 
Iowa - 62.7 11 
Waukesha 61.7 12 
Pierce 61.5 13 
Florence ‘ 61.3 14 
Sawyet 60.6 15 
Barron 60.0 16 
Dunn 59.6 17 
Kenosha 58.9 18 
Dane 58.6 19 
Winnebago 58.4 0) 
Price 98.2 3 
Milwaukee 58.04 2 
Door 57.97 23 
Washburn Sh2 24 
Jackson 57.0 25 
Columbia 56.3 6 
Marquette 55.4 4) 
Crawford 54.9 8 
Langlade 54.8 9 
Richland 54.5 40 
Chippewa 54.4 31 
Waupaca x 54.0 32 
Forest 53.8 33 
Clark 53.7 34 
Grant 53.5 35 
Burnett 53.4 36 
Monroe 53.3 37 
Rusk 52.9 38 
Waushara 52.3 39 
Sauk 52.26 40 
Juneau $1.7 il 
Pepin 51.3 42 
Jefferson 50.5 {3 
Sheboygan 50.4 14 
Eau Claire 50.2 15 
Racine 50.1 16 
Wood 50.0 47 
Vernon 19.6 18 
Calumet 48.3 19 
Ashland 18.1 50 
Marinette - 47.8 51 
Buffalo 47.2 52 
Shawano 46.7 53 
Trempealeau 46.6 54 
Taylor 46.4 55 
Adams 45.7 56 
Green Lake 45.0 57 
La Crosse 14.8 58 
Outagamie 14.3 59 
Ozaukee 14.0 60 
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Percent 


County Attending Rank 
Green 43.7 61 
Portage 42.8 62 
Oconto 41.7 63 
Lincoln 10.8 64 
Kewaune« 39.9 65 
Fond du La 38.3 606 
Manitowo¢ 37.1 67 
Dodge 36.3 68 
Marathon 36.2 69 
Washington 36.0 70 
| a ee ean ne 35.8 71 

Source: 16th U. S. Census 1940. Special data for 


Wisconsin Counties. 

It will be noted from these tables that the 
percentages range from a low of 35.8% to a 
high of 74.3%. Only 18 of the 71 counties in 
Wisconsin exceed the U. S. average of 58.6%. 

Both the low percentage of 16 and 17 year 
old farm youth attending school in Wisconsin, 
and the extreme variations among the counties 
are clear evidence of the need for serious study 


by those concerned with the problems of rural 
life and rural education in this state 
It is important to ask the question “how 


many years of school did these 16 and 17 year 
A child 


who enters first grade at the usual age of six, 


olds complete before leaving school ? 


if he proceeds at a normal rate, would be 
attending the junior and senior years of high 
school at sixteen and seventeen. Since a few 
children start school before they are six, and a 
few skip a grade or two, some 16 and 17 year 
olds might actually have been graduated from 
high school. 

The census tables show 
year old farm youth who were not 


The num 


that the number of 
16 and 17 
attending school in 1940 was 18,227 
ber of these who had actually finished high 
school was very small—only 562, or 3.1%. 
Some of those no longer in school had com- 
pleted one or more years of high school, but 
the next table reveals that nearly 80% did not 
enter high school at all, and 2,735 (15.0%) 
had not finished the eighth grade at the time 


their schooling ended. 


TABLE 4—SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED BY 16 AND 
17 YEAR OLD WISCONSIN FARM YOUTH, 
WHo WERE Not ATTENDIN( 

SCHOOL IN 1940 

Numb Percent 
Number not Attending - 18,227 100.0 
School years Completed 
Less than 8 2,735 15.0 
8 Years ae 11,724 64.3 
High School—1 yr. 1,528 8.4 
2 yrs ss | ee a » 7.0 
—3 yrs. - 10¢ 2 
-4 yrs. 544 3.0 
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College LeQiViSs. 2ecncen 18 0.1 


Source: 16th U. S. Census, 1940, Population, Vol 
IV, Table 18. 


In a circular published by the College of 


Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin in 
January 1945, entitled ‘Rural Communities, 
Getting Ready for Tomorrow’, it is stated that 


“at least a high school education must be the 


‘floor’ supporting rural life and citizenship.” 
Manifestly this ideal has not yet been reached 
in Wisconsin. 

This article has been limited to a presenta- 
tion of facts, with no effort to find the causes 
for the early withdrawal of farm youth from 
school or for the differences in this respect be 
tween boys and girls, or for the variations 
among the counties. In these facts, however, 
there is a challenge for clear thinking and care- 
ful planning by rural citizens and educational 
leaders. There can be no warrant for recrimi- 
nation or for secking to place “blame’’. There 
is need for careful analysis and a positive pro 
gram for rural education to make sure that 
future farm youth of Wisconsin shall not be 
handicapped by meager schooling, and _ that 
those who have already left school may find 
adequate educational opportunities as adults. 


District Meetings 
For Curriculum Program 


THE WORK of the Wisconsin Curriculum 
Program this fall, already underway in a num- 
ber of city and county programs, will involve 
a series of fourteen district meetings to be held 
throughout the state. In attendance at these 
meetings will be city and county superintend. 
ents, elementary and high school principals, 
county supervising teachers, supervising prin- 
cipals, chairmen and members of liaison com- 
mittees, and members of the state curriculum 
staff. 

These meetings are being held to achieve 
the following purposes: 


(1) To review the accomplishments of the 
Wisconsin Curriculum Program to date. 
(2) To discuss techniques for using Bulle- 
tin No. 1 “The Task of the School” 
in county and city curriculum programs. 
(3) To persent new bulletins which have 
appeared this fall. One of these deals 
with “resource units’. Another is en- 
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titled, “Here are the answers to your 

questions on the Wisconsin Curriculum 

Program”. A third covers principles 

basic to curriculum development. A 

fourth emphasizes lay participation in 

curriculum programs. 

To explain the activities of the state- 

wide curriculum committees during 

the coming year. 

(5) To discuss ways of using the curricu- 
lum staff in local study and develop- 
ment programs. 

(6) To review what was done in the 1945 
workshops and to point up the im- 
portance of the workshops to be held 


(4 


— 


next summer. 

(7) To urge members of liaison commit- 
tees to gather and send in materials 
and teaching aids for possible distri- 
bution through the curriculum pro 
gram. 

(8) To present for discussion some key 
features of a common viewpoint in 
curriculum development. 

(9) To receive criticisms and suggestions 
on the program from teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators throughout 
the state. 

(10) To emphasize the importance of local 
curriculum study involving /a) groups. 


The schedule of these meetings is presented 
in the Capitol Comments section of this issue 
of the Journal. 


PEACETIME ... 

(Continued from page 71) 
operation of schools is the business of persons 
trained in education. 

Observation of war-time practices indicate 
that other groups and agencies most readily 
move into areas where educators have not or 
are not meeting a felt need. This clue signifies 
the necessity of a constant re-appraisal of total 
community needs and a re-discovery of what 
education's function is in meeting them. The 
school administrator and his professional staff 
have the responsibility of a forward-moving 
program and an obligation to promote its 
acceptance by the community. Only in assum- 
ing this challenge in all phases of the child’s 
total educational development can the schools 
deliver their major community contribution. 
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School Public Relations— 


Its Peacetime Role 
by Otis A. Crosby 


Pres. Si hool Public Relations Assn. 


VENTS of the immediate past point to a 

world that is slowly but surely coming to 
more fully acknowledge the true importance of 
good schools and expert teachers. War has 
somehow exposed in impressive manner the 
significance of a full education for all people. 
Schools in the community are more and more 
coming to be looked on as an investment and 
not an assessment. 

Educators are viewing the whole problem of 
peace and understanding as one of foundation 
building. If, as someone has so impressively 
said, “The future of this nation is in the hands 
of little children”, the whole program of peace 
hinges on the work of the schools fortified by 
the training of the home and the church. Of 
importance is the public's understanding of 
these fundamentals and the teachers knowledge 
of what is best in terms of the educational 
needs of the citizenry. 

It becomes immediately obvious that back of 
all our peace plans must be a good school pro 
gram of continued interpretation and opinion 
sampling. It must be obvious to all that our 
program of education is first planned for the 
good of the child. This means that teachers 
will want to plan on a united program that 
will concentrate on keeping the story of educa- 
tional planning and progress flowing into a 
school-conscious Mr. and Mrs. Public. 


Through the generous cooperation of your 
State Teachers Assn., and the National School 
Service Institute this series of stories on school 
public relations is made possible. Its specific 
purpose is that of helping teachers and school 
administrators everywhere in their endeavors to 
more effectively interpret the schools to the 
public and the profession. At the same time it 
will do much to help educators determine and 
measure Opinion as it pertains to the schools. 
Reader problems pertaining to school public 
relations are welcomed. 

This month’s ‘home work’’ poses a pertinent 
problem or two for consideration in connection 
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Interest in the schools can be created by 
letting the people know the schools are 
interested in them and their problems. 


with the establishing of a public relations pro- 
gram a school system whether large or small. 


GENERALLY speaking people are interested 
in schools when they know that the schools are 
interested in them and their problems. Sugges 
tion—develop ways and means of claiming 
parents interest in the program and the Oppor 
tunities of your schools. (It will be necessary 
to first determine something of what they 
already know about your schools and a little 
bit of what they want to know.) At the outset 
assure the public of the sincere desire to build 
a school program planned for the most effec 
tive education of all—boys, girls, adults, and 
especially the returning veterans. Seek the help 
and the advice of the community in planning a 
practical educational program for the critical 
peace years. A citizens advisory council on edu 
cation can be of great worth in this mammoth 
job. Educators will want to review the excellent 
program of the Wisconsin Council on Educa- 
tion as reported in earlier issues of the W7s 
consin Journal of Education and as reported on 
in some detail by the Wisconsin State Depart 
ment of Public Instruction. 

No matter how great the local school needs 
or how inadequate the school employees sal- 
aries, emphasis must first be placed on a full 
educational program for every child. People 
respond quickest to their own felt needs. It 
will be through this channel that appeals for 
school support will most surely reach sympa- 
thetic and responsive ears. Every public rela 
tions program must repeatedly assure parents 
and other citizens that the curriculum is con- 
tinuously adjusted to the needs of a changing 
world and that the three R’s are the basis of 
all learning just as they always were. Stress the 
progress that has been made in teaching meth- 
ods, in educational text books and in school 
supplies and equipment. Let them know that 
all of this has come about as the result of care 
ful and continuous scientific research 

From the very outset it is imperative that the 
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public be informed of the true value of good 
schools in the community. Administrators will 
welcome the help of teachers and educational 
organizations in this important job. The mes- 
sage is simple—learning makes earning, makes 
yearning. Where the average of educational 
accomplishment if shown to be high the earn- 
ings are invariably high and the expenditures 
are high. Best illustration of this is the sound 
motion picture “Pop Rings The Bell”. Profes- 
sionally produced this sound movie is available 
for free showings through the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation association or direct from the National 
School Service Institute, Shop 307, The Palmer 
House, Chicago 3. 

It is through such techniques and by means 
of a well planned program of understanding 
that public relations will help accomplish edu- 
cationally for the child the things which teach- 
ers most desire to accomplish. To this end this 
series of articles is planned. Your questions 
directed to the Association or direct to the 
author will help plan these articles to your 
problems of greatest need. 


Who Owns the Debt? 


TO WHOM is the money owed which has 
been borrowed by the national government, 
and to whom is the interest payable? As of 
January, 1945, interest-bearing direct obliga- 
tions of the U. S. Government totaled $230.4 
billions. These securities (in billions of dollars) 
were held as follows: 

Individuals _- Peed ots 2. cunts S22 

Insurance companies and savings banks 28.0 

Other corporations and associations 27.6 


State and local governments __ couse.) See 
Federal agencies and trust funds_____- 21.7 
Commercial banks ____ » Fie 
Federal Reserve Banks - sub2oc) eee 

Total — caeres ole $230.4 


While the debt has grown, the interest rate 
has fallen. The average annual rate of interest 
on the U. S. debt has been: 1920, 4.22%; 
1930, 3.81%; 1940, 2.58%. As of December 
31, 1944, we were paying interest on the 
national debt at the annual rate of 1.92% or 
$4.4 billions. 


* 


How little do my countrymen know what 
precious blessings they are in possession of and 
which no other people on earth enjoy.— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
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After School—W hat? 


by E. E. Skaliskey 
County A gricultural Agent 
Washington County 


FARMING is a vocation in which science and 
technology play an increasingly important part. 
Hence, those who choose to follow the field 
of agriculture as their life work will need edu- 
cation beyond that of the county rural school. 

Our secondary schools have failed to reach 
the rural youth. In surveys made in 1935 by the 
Department of Agricultural Education of the 
University of Wisconsin, it was found that only 
one out of every seven rural pupils completing 
the eighth grade completed the four years of 
high school. This lack of training and prepara- 
tion for their life’s vocation handicaps our 
farm youth in becoming leaders in dairying, in 
marketing, and in rural living. 

The course of study of our high school agri- 
cultural departments has been largely founded 
upon the assumption that rural parents want 
their sons taught practical farming and scientific 
methods combined in such a way as to lead 
them toward the farm and not away from it. 

Can the training now given to rural youth 
by our high schools be improved upon so as to 
better serve the objectives sought? Upon the 
completion of their high school training, the 
vast majority expect to return to the farm or 
the farm home. Unless their high school edu- 
cation has helped them to become better home- 
makers and better farmers, it has failed in the 
most basic requirements. 

Farm youth, like urban youth, needs a basic 
academic training to develop his abilities along 
many lines and to become a good citizen. He 
should be taught in high school also those sub- 
jects which would teach him to be an admin- 
istrator of his farm, a marketing specialist, a 
financier. He must understand the principles 
governing farm credit. He should be taught the 
principles of farm mechanics, rather than the 
specific skills of making detailed repairs. He 
should familiarize himself with the thinking 
and the philosophy of other rural people and 
develop broadmindedness and tolerance in his 
ideals. He must better understand and appre- 
ciate the interdependence of agriculturalists, 
laborers, industrialists, and white-collared 
workers. 
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Recruitment 
Of Rural Teachers 


WEA Council on Education 


. EARLY fifty per cent of America’s chil- 

dren receive schooling through the proc- 
esses of rural education. One third to one half 
of the trained rural personnel has left the pro- 
fession since Pearl Harbor. These startling facts 
coupled with many others led the Council on 
Education to survey the problem of the short 
age of adequately trained teachers and to make 
recommendation, for at least, a temporary solu 
tion. Long range planning for the improve- 
ment of rural education is in the making. In 
the meantime, however, improvement must 
start from where we are. The following out 
line report was prepared by a sub-committec 
of the Council and approved by the entire 
Council. The sub-committee was composed of 
Alice Drake, rural department of the La Crosse 
STC; L. C. Johnson, principal of the Dodge 
County Rural Normal; and L. D. Culver, 


county superintendent of Portage county. 


Part I. Causes of the Great Shortage of 
Teachers in Rural Areas: 

A. Source of supply has been weakened. 
Students who normally take the rural teacher 
training courses come from an essentially cap 
able, but poor financial group; they are at 
tracted by work that is preceded by short train- 
ing periods and in subsidized training. Hence, 
government recruitment of secretaries, nurses, 
and others take many from our normal source 
of supply. 

B. Rural School Boards, all 
them at least, have failed to meet simple re 


too many ol 
quirements that help to make country teachiny 
attractive, €.g., 
1. Inadequately heated buildings — still 
common. 
2. Rooms dirty, unattractive with antiquated 


Y 


supplies and furnishings. 
3. Janitorial services, e. g., fire in building 
not provided. 
4. Indifference to good teaching and educa- 


tional practices. 


C. Unnecessarily crowded curriculums grind 
a rural teacher's day to dust; it tends to make 
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The Council on Education makes several 
recommendations which will make rural 
teaching a better professional position. 


the job of teaching distasteful. 

D. High schools have had inadequate pro 
grams of guidance. Small ones often have no 
planned programs, and counseling is casual 
and indifferent. Large high schools often fai! 
to channel the potentially good teachers into 
rural schools—possibly due to lack of undet 
standing the values that may accrue to such 
positions. 

E. Interest in teaching as a way of living 
appears to drop off in senior high schools 
although it may have been a positive and alive 
interest on the part of children in elementary 


schools. 


Part Il. Proposed Remedial Measures for 
Emergency Period: 

While many of these ills are chronic, the 
war has sharpened our concern of them; never 
theless, it is well for us to center our thinking 
on the situation at hand rather than to consider 
the longer view. 

A. School 
be undertaken by county superintendents with 


board education program could 
the help of their teachers and other rural agen 
cies. It should include knowledge of and_ be 


followed by action on these items 


1. Providing decent, comfortable living con 
ditions for a teacher. 
2. Cleaning up buildings and grounds. Mak 


small ex 


ing rooms attractive. (Often 
penditures would suffice.) 
3. Furnishing clean, warm, and sanitary 


plants 

i. Supplying janitorial service, at least fire 
building. 

5. Encouraging rural people to take leader 


ship in solving their own problems 


B. High school principals could plan guid 
ance programs for every group from the be 
ginning days in high school. High schools 
might use these devices in their guidance 
programs. 

1. Taking interested high school students to 

see modern rural schools so they could 
infer for themselves the desirability and 
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satisfaction in such work. 


N 


Training high school speech classes to ap- 
pear before elementary groups, e¢.g., in 
story telling to re-acquaint themselves 
with attitudes and interests of elementary 
children. 


ee) 


Using high school juniors and seniors as 
teacher assistants in elementary grades. 

4. Forming Teacher Training clubs in high 
school. 


C. Teacher training institutions could aid 


the program materially by the following 
methods. 


1. Providing a course or courses in guidance 
as basic requirements of all students ma- 
joring in secondary education. 

2. Re-thinking and re-planning of rural 
training curriculum. 

3. Counseling with high school administr 
tors, county superintendents, school 
boards, and youth, emphasizing the ad- 
vantageous phases of rural teaching—a 
valuable training and experience for youth 
in war or peace time. Such benefits of 
rural teaching experience are: 


a. Orientation to a vocation. 

b. Vocational guidance for furthe: 
training. The student will come to 
know with which group of children 
he is good, or he may learn h: 
should invest no more on himse!! 
in training to be a teacher. 

c. Freedom to try to experiment ; 
freedom of thought to a_ greater 
degree possible than in other 
systems. 

d. Experience for supervisory posi 
tions. Supervisory principals hav 
seen the overall picture and are 
responsible for the whole task: sup 
plies, management, PTA’s (or othe 
clubs), repairs, public relations, rec- 
ords, etc. F 

4. Urging the State Curriculum Planning 
Group to consider the following sug 
gestions: 

a. Simplifying the curriculum for rurai 
schools. 

b. Reorganizing the curriculum in or- 
der to make rural teaching a mor 


feasible and possible job. 


Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


The Principal in the Modern Elementary 


School, by Robert Hill Lane. Houghton 

Mifflin & Co., 1944. $2.50. 

This book is a rather comprehensive treat- 
ment of all phases of the principalship of an 
elementary school. Many of the topics discussed 
deal with experiences and observations in a 
school system of a large city and so are not so 
adaptable to conditions existing in smaller 
cities. 

The first few chapters, however, discussing 
the principal at work, the essential qualities of 
a successful principal, and the principal as a 
manager of people contain many interesting 
and thoughtful suggestions. The discussion of 
“Recent Trends in Subject-Matter Fields’ is 
up to date and is well worth any principal's 
ittention. 

A well selected bibliography with helpful 
notes at the end of each chapter is another 
worthwhile feature of the book. 


W. E. NICHOLS 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


I Love Books, by John D. Snider. Review 
and Herald Publishing Ass'n. Price $2.50. 
A book about books, addressed to all who 

love books. J. D. Snider sets forth some per- 
tinent suggestions on the choice of books, how 
to read books to obtain maximum enjoyment 
and benefit from them, how those of us who 
feel we are too busy to read may find more 
time for reading, and how books give interest 
ing personalities to otherwise dull people. 

You will enjoy the author's homely and 
simple comments about some interesting 
books he has read. You will feel, as I did, that 
he is speaking to you as one friend might speak 
to another, trying all the time to impress you 
with the need for wide and selected reading 
for your own pleasure and growth. 

The book embodies a wealth of select quo- 
tations and rich originality. For those of us 
who lack material wealth and who have not 
had the opportunity to travel widely, books can 
fill a real void in our lives. Dr. J. D. Snider will 
make you love books in his intriguing con 
tribution, ‘I Love Books’’. 

H. K. GEYER 


Wautoma, Wisconsin 
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Vocational Guidance 


In The Elementary Grades 


by Amy Elizabeth Jensen 
Sixth Grade Teacher 
Roosevelt School, Kenosha, Wis. 


ORE and more, school administrators and 
teachers are beginning to realize the im- 
portance of guidance and counseling programs. 
The war, of course, has made us aware of the 
need for some such plan, especially in the voca- 
tional field. We have discovered that there are 
many people unhappily, unsuccessfully, and 
ungainfully employed in occupations for which 
they are totally unsuited. Consequently, they 
are contributing little as working citizens. In 
many cases this dissatisfaction is the result of 
improper guidance during their earlier years, 
or is due to the fact that parents harmfully in- 
sisted that they follow certain vocations. 
Schools for veterans, colleges, high schools, 
and some junior high schools have been or are 
being statied with trained counselors. As fre 
quently happens in education, the emphasis ts 
being placed at these upper levels, and little 
or no attention is being given to the lower 
levels. Therefore, guidance in the elementary 
grade becomes, in many schools, wholly the 
problem of the classroom teacher. Since she 
knows and understands her ‘individual pupils 
best, she will have to accept the complete re- 
sponsibility of helping them during the impres- 
sionable and formative years, when any kind 
of training is most vital and effective. Perhaps 
this task will not prove as difficult as it may at 
first The 
show how simple such a guidance program 


seem. following suggestions will 
can be. 

Some children, at a very early age, express 
their ambitions, never changing these aspira- 
tions through the years until they achieve suc 
cess in their chosen fields. They are, as we say, 
the “born” actress, nurse, mechanic, etc. 

Others want to “play like” they are firemen 
one day and adventuresome explorers the next. 
Some of these children will, as adults, follow 
other occupations. To prove this we need only 
qu¢stion important business, professional, and 
other people to learn that as youngsters they 
desired to become policemen, engineers, or 
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A program of guidance in the elementary 
grades will make the counselor’s work 
more effective in the secondary schools. 


circus performers, or that they wished to do 
other work completely foreign to their present 
occupations. 

A few children have not the slightest idea 
what vocation they wish to follow, and some 
of them are not greatly concerned about the 
matter. In this group are the lazy ones (we 
must discover the reason for such laziness) and 
also those whose limited experiences and back- 
ground have given them no judgment for 


choosing. 


OF COURSE, at the elementary level, children 
will only be feeling their vocational way. At 
such an early stage, our job is not to give them 
definite advice but rather to provide them with 
many and _ varied experiences and acquaint 
The 
that pupils make at this time are, in many cases 


them with different vocations. decisions 


temporary, but they give us, nevertheless, much 
Such 


passed on to junior high school, would be 


valuable information. information, if 


helpful in advising students about future 


courses 
For a child in the first group we must show 


an interest in the vocation he has chosen to 
pursue and also give encouragement. It is 
necessary, too, to provide him with as many 
real and vicarious experiences as possible. Sup 
pose, for example, that you have a pupil who 
is anxious to become an art teacher. You can 
help this child by giving him information 
about excellent art books and magazines written 
especially for children, offering him many 
him to 


Opportunities to use his art, urging 


attend art exhibits and lectures, arranging to 
have him observe and talk with people occupied 
in similar work, and letting him teach an art 
class (the other members of the class will thor 


this). Also, 


parents to determine what they and you can do 


oughly enjoy confer with the 
to further aid him. 

After a sort of trial-and-error method to dis 
cover several real or one predominating inter 


est, the second group will require the same 
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. offer him many opportunities . 


experiences as those provided for the first 
group. 

Children in the third and smallest group 
will need the most help and guidance. Observe 
them and try in other ways to discover any 
special abilities, aptitudes, or talents they 
possess. Finding out about their hobbies will 
often give a helpful clue, for in their recrea- 
ational activities they may sometimes show an 
interest that could be developed into a voca- 
tion or, at least, into an avocation. Have on dis- 
play interesting pictures and instructive voca- 
tional or “how to do” books, written especially 
for young people (enlist the help of your libra- 
rian). You may be able to run fascinating 
movies or show slides to illustrate various occu- 
pations. Perhaps you will discover other visual 
aids. Hearing about the ambitions of the other 
members of the class and watching them work 
to realize such ambitions may inspire those who 
have no ideas of their own. As scon as you 
are able to determine a worthwhile interest for 
one of these pupils, provide him with the same 
kind of background as was suggested for chil- 
dren in the other groups. 


A GOOD way to obtain helpful information 
about your pupils is to have them fill in a 
questionnaire, suggestions for which are as 
follows: 
Vocation Questionnaire 

1. Name 

2. Age. 

3. What would you like to be when you grow up? 
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4. Did any one help you make this selection or 
did you make it yourself ? 

5. What reading or other preliminary work are 
you doing to assist yourself ? 

6. What kind of help would you like to have? 

Do you enjoy working alone or with someone? 


8. If it were not possible for you to follow the 
above occupation, which one would you choose 
instead ? 


9. List your hobbies in the order in which you 
enjoy them. 

10. After leaving grade school, what further edu- 
cation do you plan to prepare yourself for 
your work? 

A conference with the parents would not 
only supplement the above information but 
would also increase your knowledge of the 
child’s personality, background, «tc. 


VERY important is the democratic idea of 
building up in the children an appreciation of 
all types of work, and assuring them that no 
kind of work is degrading, if it is necessary 
or makes life easier or pleasanter for others. 
There must be a change in attitude toward cer- 
tain kinds of work, or in the future there will 
be no applicants for some jobs which in the 
past have been looked upon with disdain. 
Impress upon them the fact that it takes all 
kinds of workers to make the world the won- 
derful place that it is—the thinkers, planners, 
creators, farmers, machine and manual workers, 
professional people and all others. Make sure 
that they have a respect for manual labor by 
showing them how much the comfort and 
beauty we enjoy in our lives depend upon such 
work. Let them work with their hands and 
explain that such work can be recreation or, in 
time of war or depression, can become a sub- 
stitute occupation for one otherwise normally 
engaged in a different type of work. Making 
a study of different occupations in the social 
studies classes and visiting people employed in 
them will give an insight into the work of the 
world. Inform them that it is an asset to be 
versatile and that it is well to be equipped to 
do more than one thing to earn a living. Each 
child should be made to feel that whatever 
career he may choose, it is an important and 
necessary one; that he should be proud of his 
job; and that he should do it honestly and to 
the best of his ability. 

If we, as grade teachers, can lay the founda- 
tion of guidance in this simple way, the pro- 
gram of the trained counselors in the secondary 
schools will, no doubt, prove more effective. 
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A Problem or a Siphon 


by W. Carman Lucas 


J gy € Principal, J 1€@aul Si hool 
Milu auk ee, Wisconsin 


TZ{INDING things out is exciting. Searching 
for and discovering new information can be 
a series of thrilling experiences even in a class- 
room. A college professor once remarked to 
his class that he knew a teacher who could 
teach Greek and make of it a continuous suc- 
cession of thrilling, breath taking experiences 
but that he also knew other teachers who could 
take a subject full of thrilling, breath taking 
experiences and teach it so it became as unin- 
teresting and confusing as the proverbial 
Greek’. Back of all good or bad teaching lies 
the method being used and most teaching can 
usually be classified under two general methods, 
the problem or the siphon. Under the problem 
method the student is challenged and intrigued 
into finding things out for himself. Learning 
becomes a series of discoveries. Under the so- 
called siphon method a drawing-off process is 
engaged in wherein by devious ways and sam- 
plings an attempt is made to measure the 
amount of knowledge a person possesses. 
There are various types of the problem 
method but whichever one is used it should be 
designed to challenge the student to discover 
for himself new vistas of knowledge and abil- 
ities. In any problem method the problems 
should come from what the pupils are inter- 
ested in. This interest can be aroused by the 
wise use or display of illustrative materials such 
as maps, pictures, charts, souvenirs or other 
interesting things. Discussion and questions 
aroused from this display and presentation in- 
variably create interest and problems in the 
minds of the pupils. This opens the way for the 
pupils to be guided into the organization of 
their own problem. The best problem is gener- 
ally one built from current or practical prob- 
lems; the more practical and modern the prob- 
lem the stronger will be the challenge to think 
and the more avid will be the student’s interest 
and desire to find a solution. Experience has 
proved that a wide degree of knowledge and 
a deep understanding is gained by pupils be- 
cause of solving their own up-to-the-minute 
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The siphon measures knowledge possessed 
by the student, but the problem method 
encourages him to discover things. 


problems. And we shouldn't be afraid if this 
means studying the course backwards or out of 
chronological alignment. Yes, even at times 
leaving the confines of the course as previously 
set up and going afield for worthwhile under- 
standings that current events may suggest and 
stimulate. The students will get more out of 
their school work if they discover the things 
they want to know at the time they want to 
know them rather than when the teacher wants 
them to know them. 

Again, a real problem will challenge the 
student to think through to a conclusion be- 
cause of a want to find the answer and, best of 
all, the old evil of cramming will be unneces- 
sary when the problem is adequately thought 
out and understood. Cramming is one of the 
inevitable evils of the siphon method. Under 
this method the students generally haven't been 
stimulated nor have their interest been aroused 
enough to cause them to really want to know 
or do. Their school work is usually a series of 
daily assignments always to be followed by 
periodic check-ups in the form of some draw- 
ing-off process in order to sample what they 
are learning. Thus from sampling to sampling, 
which some teachers are kind enough to warn 
their class about in advance so some review 
and cramming can be done, the students can 
take it easy until “D” day arrives. Then they 
can sit up late at night or get up early in the 
morning just before the crisis and cram enough 
into their brains to pass. But this isn’t learning. 
It's memorizing and the rate of retention after 
one of these cramming orgies is usually very 
low. In contrast to this, the problem, if it is a 
good one and one in which the students are 
genuinely interested and have set up them 
selves, will result in meaningful understandings 
or abilities arrived at after a period of research, 
experimentation, discussion, and crystallization 
of thought. 


AS AN aftermath to solving a problem, the 
writer has found that it is wise to have some 
sort of written summary to further clinch in 
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the minds of the students the understandings 
derived. The object is not to “test’’ as of old 
but to help the pupils to better crystallize their 
thoughts on the problem into a wholeness. 
This written summation can even be in the 
form of a test. However, the test should not 
be used as a “whip” but as an aid for better 
organization of the problem just studied. Per- 
haps it might be best to pause here and say 
that a test should always be designed to serve 
as a review for the student and bring to his 
mind once more the salient points to be remem- 
bered and understood. One such written review 
might be in the form of a small problem that 
can only be solved through understandings 
obtained from the main problem just com- 
pleted. Another is the giving of some objective 
test such as a completion but one in which the 
tendency to crib and cheat, which pupils often 
indulge in when they feel they are being tested, 
can be eliminated and discouraged. The writer 
often uses a form of completion test that is 
constructed to act as a series of challenging, 
summary statements. Certain important key 
words in these statements are left blank or 
omitted and the student's part is to complete 
the meaning by filling in the blanks with the 
correct ideas or words. A great deal of freedom 
in choice of words is permitted the student pro- 
vided the correct meaning is expressed. This is 
done to encourage him to avoid memorizing 
and to promote +inking on his part. Finally, 
the purpose of such a written summary or re- 
view is three fold: to help the student see the 
solution of the problem as a whole picture; to 
stimulate the thinking processes; and to give 
credit where credit is due. 

SEVERAL more fine outcomes may be derived 
from the problem method. We have often 
heard that the schools of today must provide 
opportunities for young people to learn how 
to do as well as to know. To properly exercise 
the rights of citizenship in a democracy and to 
insure the permanency of democracy, our citi- 
zens must have the ability to originate or lead 
out when necessary. Thus initiative on the part 
of our students should be developed and en- 
couraged. This can be attained by guiding them 
to form and solve their own problems and by 
encouraging them to search various sources for 
information even going beyond what the prob- 
lem at hand requires. Of course the teacher can 
give excellent guidance at this point by helping 
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the students learn how to gather data, infor- 
mation, and find the answer to their problem. 
This search for pertinent information is of 
great value in that it provides an opportunity 
to teach youth how to launch out on their own 
and how to weigh evidence and develop crit- 
ical evaluation. 

Modern education recognizes that perhaps its 
most important task in a democracy ts to teach 
youth how to think clearly both in a group and 
independently. Along with this must go the 
training in how to secure data from which to 
base their reasoning. Good citizenship in a 
democracy is expressed by the intelligent use 
of the right to vote. If democracy is to endure, 
the citizenry must be able to think things out 
for itself. Our courses should provide opportu- 
nities to develop thinkers. The problem method 
makes this possible with its steps of problem 
organization, wide reading, data gathering, 
weighing of evidence and critical evaluation, 
organization of facts and information, discus- 
sion, and final conclusion. During the discus- 
sion or socialized recitation, a procedure which 
necessarily is part of the problem method, the 
pupils present their findings and the group as 
a whole forms final conclusions regarding the 
problem. Perhaps one of the finest phases of 
the problem method is this discussion period 
wherein is cultivated the ability to think with 
others and to make summaries and draw con- 
clusions after each main point of discussion 
and at the end of the problem itself. 


In contrast to this is the daily, ‘piece meal” 
assignment and the “hunt and peck’’, question 
and answer class room procedure of the siphon 
method. No wonder school teachers have been 
caricatured. No wonder schools have been ridi- 
culed and anathematized in the press, in the 
movies, and in the radio programs. Such a 
method of learning could only engender dis- 
taste, fear, and finally hatred. A system of 
siphoning facts, which are not fully understood 
nor seen in their right relationship to one an- 
other or to our life around us, can only result 
in dislike and contempt for it on the part of 
the young people. Whereas, if learning can be 
presented as a series of discoveries and chal- 
lenging, interesting problems resulting in whole 
pictures, larger concepts, and broader under- 
standings and abilities, students will truly ex- 
perience the realization that finding things out 
is exciting. 
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What VJ Means 


To Wisconsin War Fund 
by Alice K. Huck 


Director of Wisconsin War Fund 

LATED by VJ day the entire state of Wis- 

consin celebrated, first hilariously, and then 
solemnly. Overnight Wisconsin was plunged 
into a new world by the ending of the war. 
But our unbounded happiness at being deliv- 
ered from a six year tragedy was tempered from 
the beginning by a sense of grave responsibility 
still to be faced. Internationally, nationally, 
and locally, Wisconsin still has a big job to do. 

War related relief, and war related welfare 
has moved into an important and critical 
emergency period rather than a post-war lag. 

It will be a full year before most of cur men 
will be demobilized and sent home. During 
that period, they must wait at some lonely out- 
post, possibly in rain, mud, extreme cold or 
under other adverse conditions, feeling that 
their big job is done and that they have nothing 
important to do. The entertainers sent out by 
USO Camp Shows during this period have their 
vital job to do now. There is probably no one 
more than teachers who realizes the things that 
come into men and boys minds and hands when 
boredom sets in. 

But not only overseas are the USO Camp 
Shows needed. They must continue in service 
hospitals where thousands of fighting men, con- 
fined to beds or wheel chairs, constitute ever 
more serious a morale problem. 

The USO centers, which have played an im- 
portant morale and recreational role through- 
out the war, will also face a stepped-up post- 
war program. This is particularly true in Hawaii 
and the Philippines where thousands of men 
on their way to join armies of occupation or on 
their way home will find the centers indispens- 
able. In Wisconsin the USOs will stay open 
until the military announces that there is no 
longer a need for their services. It is not likely 
that this will happen within the next six 
months. 

Internationally, we must not forget our 
allies. The end of the war has had little etfect 
upon the relief picture in Europe, which now 
faces its worst winter in history. Thousands die 
daily of malnutrition and exposure, and. this 
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USO ... must continue in service hospitals .. . 


death rate will continue and rise throughout 
the coming winter. We must help Europe to 
survive and rehabilitate itself, if only as an 
insurance measure for peace. Desperate men are 
liable to destroy the structure of their society 
to find in the wreckage some substitute for 
hope, President Truman said. He also added, 
“If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may 
lose some of the foundations of order on which 
the hope for world-wide peace must rest. 

In the Pacific theater, two brave allies also 
need our help, and need it badly. They are 
China and the Philippines which have suffered 
terribly in the war with Japan. We have only 
begun a portion of the rehabilitation work that 
needs to be done in the Philippines, and now, 
for the first time in eight years, we will be able 
to get to thousands of suffering Chinese who 


need food, clothing, and medicine immediately. 


The American people have spent hundreds 
of billions to prove that the United States can 
win war. Surely they are now ready in Wiscon- 
sin to give their share of $115,000,000 to win 
the peace to demonstrate that they are as 
loyal as ever to those in our armed forces, and 
still friendly and generous to suffering, and 
stricken neighbors in their time of greatest 
needs. 


* 
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Property Donated 
To Schools By Army 


by Walter B. Senty 


State Department of Public Instruction 


HE Wisconsin Education association in co- 

operation with the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education set up the necessary 
organization so that schools of Wisconsin are 
now receiving donated equipment made avail- 
able under the Army Pre-Induction Training 
program. 

The WEA Executive committee appointed a 
Federal commodities committee and allocated 
a sum of money to serve as a revolving fund 
to hire the necessary help, rent warehouse space, 
and perform such other duties and arts neces- 
sary to get possession of and distribute equip- 
ment to the schools. 

The schools make application for materials 
that are donated by filling out five copies of 
forms SCTD Nos. 13A and 13B. The Voca- 
tional schools file the forms with the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education. All 
other schools including colleges, universities, 
and private schools must file the requisition 
with the State Superintendent of Schools. 

It is the responsibility of the State Super- 
intendent of Schools to certify that the request- 
ing institution is eligible to receive materials 
from the Army. Any tax supported, non-profit 
educational institution that has a pre-induction 
training program is eligible. 

The forms are then forwarded to the Pre- 
Induction Training officer at the Headquarters 
of Sixth Service Command in Chicago who 
certifies that the equipment requested is on the 
approved list available for donation to schools. 

The items that the Army is donating to 
schools are (1) machine tools, (2) machine 
cutting tools, (3) hand tools and other equip- 
ment used in shops and with machines, (4) 
articles in salvage or that have been declared 
scrap. 

The Pre-Induction Training officer forwards 
the requisition to one of the Army Services 
such as Army Ordnance, Army Air Force, or 
Chemical Warfare Service and when the re- 
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Officials have the opportunity to secure 
valuable school equipment at small cost 
by applying to the proper authorities. 


quested equipment becomes available the school 
is notified that instructions for shipment have 
been issued. 

It is then the business of the school official 
to contact the firm where the machine ts lo- 
cated and arrange for crating, loading, trans- 
portation, and other details. 

The school should do this by letter, by tele- 
phone or if possible by sending a representa- 
tive to the plant. The size of the machine and 
distance involved naturally will determine the 
tvpe of contact that is most practical. 


The state committee is collecting small hand 
tools and machine cutting tools and these are 
being stored in a central warehouse for dis- 
tribution at a later date. 

In order to get equipment for state wide 
distribution it is necessary to follow the same 
procedure. Usually several of the large schools 
sign the requisition with the understanding that 
the materials will be placed in the state pool. 
At present we have machine cutting tools such 
as drills, bits, reamers, cutters, etc., valued at 
about $400,000.00. Some of these are special 
cutting tools and can not be used by schools 
but most of them can be used in school ma- 
chine shops. One large shipment came from 
Army Air Forces and another from Army 
Ordnance. 

In addition to the machine cutting tools we 
have a supply of hand tools stored at the state 
warehouse at Camp Williams. These were do- 
nated by the Chemical Warfare Service when 
they closed out their warehouse at Camp 
McCoy. 

The Milwaukee Board of Education has per- 
mitted us to store materials obtained from firms 
in and near Milwaukee. In Milwaukee we now 
have: 


(1) Large quantities of scrap iron in various 
sizes and lengths for use in machine shops. 


(2) Several thousand lens that will be good for 
physics laboratories. 


(3) Scrap leather and canvas goods. 


(4) Gauges, micrometers, calipers, and other 
testing instruments. 
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Items are being requisitioned every day. 
About 200 unassembled surveyors transits are 
assured and will be shipped to six schools that 
did the requisitioning for the state. We also 
have a supply of steel measuring tapes and slide 
rules, as well as several thousand AAF slides 
of airplanes used for identification purpose. 

The Pre-Induction Training program will be 
closed in the very near future, probably by 
November 1. Consequently major emphasis 1s 
being placed on the acquisition of equipment. 

It is hoped that additional equipment such 
as visual aids, laboratory equipment, furniture, 
office supplies, and other instructional materials 
will be donated to schools. School people should 
contact their representative in Congress urging 
them to actively support a plan whereby gov- 
ernment owned property is donated to local, 
state, and federal tax supported institutions. 


* 
Additional School Laws 


Editor's Note: Chapters 581 and 582 were acts 
passed by the legislature at the regular session, but 
were vetoed by the Governor. They were passed over 
his veto in the adjourned session of Sept. 5—6, too 
late to be added to the educational legislation in the 
September Journal. 


CHAPTER 366, City School Budgets, was corrected 
in the September session. By error in engrossing an 
amendment the words “‘of education” were inad- 
vertently omitted. Insert these words after the word 
“boards” in Chapter 366. The two-thirds vote per- 
mitting transfers of funds applies only to city boards 
of education. 


CHAPTER 493. Consolidation: of school districts 
was amended in a revisor’s bill in the adjourned 
session. As amended the law provides that in case 
of appeal from any order of the state superintendent 
the appeal shall be taken by serving written notice 
upon the state superintendent within 30 days, giving 
the grounds upon which the appeal is based. The 
amended measure provides that all members of the 
committee appointed to consider an order of altera- 
tion, dissolution and consolidation except the county 
superintendent shall receive a per diem of $4.00 for 
each day he attends a meeting of the committee. The 
committee members shall also receive mileage at the 
standard rate for all county employes and _ officers. 
The per diem and mileage shall be paid by the 


county in which the members reside. 


CHAPTER 581. Gives the Board of Normal School 
Regents the power to prescribe a 4-year college course 
at any teachers college which is not within a 275 
mile radius from any other state supported institu- 
tion of higher learning offering a 4-year college 
course. May confer degrees upon completion of the 
course such as are usual in universities. 


CHAPTER 582. Sets the charges for extension 
courses given by the U. of W. throughout the state 
as not to exceed the rates charged for such courses 
at Madison. 
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More Pay—Better Teachers 

THE editor of the Hartford Times Press be- 
lieves that if the public will pay teachers more, 
better education of boys and girls will result. 
This same view is held by many well informed 
and thinking citizens, but unfortunately not 
enough. Through the help of far-sighted lead- 
ers of public opinion and through the work of 
enthusiastic and energetic educators, a better 
position can be attained for the teachers in the 
economic order. Improved schools will logically 
follow. The more the public realizes the impor- 
tance of the character and ability of the teacher 
as a primary factor in producing highly trained 
citizens the sooner the level of the profession 
will be raised. 

Through a continuous analysis of the aims 
and needs of education by educators themselves 
and through the constant use of all available 
means to inform Mr. and Mrs. John Q. Public 
about the status and possibilities of education, 
teachers can improve the position of the pro 
fession. 

The following editorial from the Hartford 
Times Press of August 24 was prompted by 
the Workshop for Teachers in West Bend. It 
was a part of the program of M. T. Buckley, 
county superintendent, to instruct and inspire 
the teachers of Washington county to tackle 
their educational problems in a truly profes- 
sional spirit. 

“While on the subject of education we got 
to talking about teachers salaries the other 
day, and we still maintain that teachers are 
the poorest paid persons for the work they 
have to do of any group in the nation. If we 
were running a school system, we would like 
to see the teachers paid well enough (1) to 
permit them to live in comfort and better 
themselves for their job during the summer 
months without having to worry about earn- 
ing enough to subsist until school starts again 
in the Fall (2) Pay better than most school 
systems, thus making your schools attractive 
to high caliber instructors, which would in 
turn reflect itself in the children, and eventu- 
ally, in the community, which they eventually 
will have to take over and run anyhow. 

“The cost of such a program would not be 
too much more than the conservative systems 
now followed and the results would be so 
much greater that there would be no compari- 
son. We have heard people say a thousand 
times that ‘I'd sooner pay a little more and 
get something good’, and if this policy were 
applied to a school system—well, we would 
be the talk of the nation for daring to get 
out of a rut that is nationwide.” 
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NEW APPROACHES TO PROBLEMS 


IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION 





Discussion 
And Social Education 


by Alta E. Moore 
East High School 


Madison, Wisconsin 


Editor's Note: This article was prepared by Miss 
Moore when she was chairman of the Social Science 
department of Merrill High school, Merrill, Wis 
Due to the limitation on the size of the Journal last 
spring we were unable to publish it at that  tim« 
Miss. Moore is now at East High, Madison 


OCIAL education in American high schools 
‘J has long been inadequate to meet the first 
obligation of public education in an increas 
iagly complex world which is responsible and 

(fective citizenship. Man has advanced to a 
point in his conquest of his physical environ 
ment where scientific progress threatens to 
make him a slave of his inventions rather than 
their master. To meet the needs of a scientific 
age, our schools must emphasize the social 
aspects of our material progress through mor« 
practical and more effective instruction in ordet 
that man may learn to conquer himself. An 
existing cultural lag in contrast with the almost 
unbelievable predictions about constant devel 
opments in science threatens disaster for mod 
ern civilization. 

Through the major political parties, Amer 
icans are fairly well agreed on their social goals 
for the post-war era: 1) a lasting peace, 
2) optimum employment with higher economi 
standards for all, and 3) expansion of the 
democratic way, especially in the areas of inter 
ethnic and intercultural relations. What is the 
responsibility of the high school in these areas ? 

In Merrill High school, teachers and admin- 
istrators have been much concerned about this 
problem. A first step in an attempt to meet it 
was taken when the social science program was 
altered last year to require an additional year 
of social science instruction in a senior course 
which we call “Problems of American Democ- 
racy’. Freshman civics was revised to include 
a semester of orientation and community civics 
and a semester of basic social and economic 
geography. American history, with an emphasis 
on the problem approach, is placed in the 
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junior year, and world history remains an elec- 
tive. This program, though an improvement 
over the traditional two-year  citizenship- 
American history requirements, leaves much to 
be desired in a practical way to meet the needs 
for social education for all. Second, teachers in 
cur system have agreed through discussion and 
consultation that social goals such as tolerance, 
a respect for research, faith in the future, eco 
nomi competence, a respect for the democratic 
way, political competence, and an understand 
ing of the world community are desirable aims 
in every class recom and in every activity, Third, 
we have embarked upon a program which em 
phasizes sound discussion techniques instead of 
the more narrow type of recitation in social 
science class rooms and the uttlization of the 
various forms of discussion in class rooms, 
assembly programs, and before community 
audiences. It is the last of these which ts the 


primary concern of this article. 


IN ANY school, discussion in the class room 
is dependent upon adequate laboratory mate 
rials for research. We have begun this task in 
Merrill by equipping at least some of the social 
science class rooms with a variety of text books, 
Magazines, né€wspapers, reference materials, 
maps and globes, pamphlets, adequate bulletin 
boards, tables and chairs. We need more ade 
quate radio and movie facilities and hope to 
acquire them. Also, we have expanded the 
necessarily limited work in the class room 
through the organization of discussion clubs, 
dedicated to the study of public affairs through 
research followed by logical and objective dis- 
cussion. The discussion club idea has been 
growing until this year discussion groups and 
social classes have joined to sponsor a regular 
program service which is utilized in assembly 
programs and in the community. Although 
organized work was begun last year, this school 
year has scen the development of a scheduled 
series of panel discussions which inevitably go 
into the community as bases for programs of 
various civic groups. Presentation of these 
panel discussions and effective audience par- 
ticipation is aided by the use of the public 
address equipment and portable microphones. 

During the first semester of the school year, 
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two panel discussion programs with audience 


participation were presented for student and 


community audiences, the first on the issues 


involved in the national election, which, by the 
way, were very logically and objectively dis- 


cussed in an enthusiastic but reasonable mood 


by our student audience under the guidance of 
a panel of eight seniors, and the second on the 


question of whether or not the legal voting age 


| 
should be lowered to eighteen years. Response, 
both from the standpoint of objectivity and 
from the standpoint of favorable student reac 


tion, was very heartening 
The assembly discussion program for the 
the consideration 


second semester consisted ot 


of six questions formulated and agreed upon 
by the students in the senior problems classes 


in conjunction with members of discussion 
clubs. Dates for the programs were spaced far 


enough apart and were publicized enough to 


give the panel members time for fairly thor 


cugh investigation and the entire school a 


chance to become acquainted with the problem 


for discussion, The six questions were as 


follows 


1. Should we inaugurate a program for com- 
pulsory peacetime military training now? 
What should youth demand of high school ? 
3. What should be done to ensure jobs for all 
who want to work in postwar America? 


i. What means to keep the peace should we 
approve now? 
5. What preparation should we make now 


for the postwar air age? 

6. What should be done with Germany and 
Japan and their leaders ?° 

To illustrate the consequences of the pro- 
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gram, the second discussion question offered 
Attention of an 
audience of 800 students was held reasonably 


When we 


attempted to cut discussions short, students 


some chance for comment. 


well for almost two hours. have 
complained that they just get started to explore 


the quéstion satisfactorily when they are 
stopped. Time has now been made available as 
long as enthusiasm is apparent. Members on 
the youth panel comprised three seniors, three 
sophomores, and a freshman. The moderator or 
chairman, a senior, made it abundantly clear 
that. youth lacks too much experience to be 
conclusive about what the modern high school 
should be, but that the members of the panel 
felt that investigation of the problem coupled 
with discussion amongst students together with 
teachers and administrators should yield some 
which 


ideas about changes which are necessary 


would be beneficial, and which would be prac 


ticable 





ks on the fol 


lowing six demands, all of which were agreed 


Panel members based their ta 


upon by the social classes as practicable ideas 


from which to develop their discussion 


1 Youth demands adequate funds and im- 
proved educational legislation so that there 
be more and better education for all. 


may 

2. Youth demands a more effective command 
of the fundamental processes mecessary to 
a successful life. 

3. Youth demands a more adequate science 


program. cognizant of the world of to- 


morrow. 
4. Youth demands a vocational guidance pro- 
gram, more vocational education with work 


method is sound 


education 


Discussion 
democratic 
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experience where practicable, and a_ per- 
sonal counseling service. 

5. Youth demands a greatly increased, more 
practical civic training program. 

6. Youth demands physical and mental health 
training, and a concern for the moral 
aspects of life. 

Though it was acknowledged that many high 
school students do not demand enough from 
their present program to get as much as they 
might from high school experiences, the recom- 
mendations which came from the students were 
amazingly in line with proposals of educators. 
Although conclusions were purposely avoided 
by this panel, recommendations which seemed 
to stand out were as follows: an equalization of 
funds for education throughout the nation, 
more money to be spent on schools, the desir- 
ability of adjusting the high school program to 
meet the needs of the varying classifications of 
students, the need to get away from an em- 
phasis on college preparatory work, continua- 
tion of the teaching of reading and arithmetic 
for those who need it, more laboratory equip- 
ment in both science and social science class 
rooms, a greater integration of work between 
and amongst the so-called fundamental courses, 
personal and vocational guidance with trained 
counselors as well as testing and discussion 
programs, more emphasis on a more effective 
social education which deals less with the past 
and more with the present and future, a school 
health service (which Merrill does not have), 
more intra-mural sports activities, and more 
emphasis on moral civics and character building. 

Panels which discussed the military training 
question, the eighteen year old vote question, 
and the employment question made several 
appearances before groups in the city. All have 
been well received. Groups such as Rotary club, 
Lions club, Co-op Societies, church clubs and 
women’s civic clubs have been audience parti- 
cipants in discussion programs sponsored by 
these young people. 

Though it is difficult to measure the values 
of discussions amongst young people because 
first-hand experience is often lacking and _be- 
cause investigation must be limited necessarily, 
it is felt that definite aids to more effective 
citizenship will result. These are as follows: an 
awareness of social and economic problems 
which are the concern of all citizens in a 
democracy, an interest in and a desire to con- 
t*nue study and discussion of civic problems 


$3 


when school days are over, a determination to 
act to bring about orderly social change, respect 
for the opinions of others which leads to 
greater tolerance, an ability to recognize facts 
and a sensible appreciation of what constitutes 
authoritative opinion, a broadening of the stu- 
dents’ community to include not only the 
national scene but the world community of 
nations. 

Teachers, in faculty meetings, could well use 
the discussion or forum techniques to explore 
problems in education as well as public ques- 
tions in other areas. At Merrill High School 
last year, this was done by the teachers in a 
series of four faculty meetings devoted to the 
following questions which were then discussed 
via the panel method: 

1. What can be done to increase the effective- 
ness of the home room period? 

2. What do we mean by standards? 

3. What are practical goals toward which we 
should all strive? 

4. What should we do in the area of voca- 
tional guidance ? 

The discussion method of education is sound 
democratic education which allows the maxi- 
mum utilization of the practices of democracy 
wherever the teaching goes on. Radio forums 
such as Town Meeting of the Air (which is 
the model for our school panels) become im- 
portant to those who recognize the values of 
discussion, and community forums will be a 
vital means of meeting the needs for more edu- 
cation in an increasingly complex world if dis- 
cussion wins the interest and support of the 
young people in our schools. 











THE JOURNAL’S COVER 


Yes, this is a picture 
of our state capitol—a 
symbol of free govern- 
ment. The rights and 
privileges of democracy 
which we enjoy today 
resulted from bitter 
struggles and sacrifices 
in the past. They can be 
retained only through a 
clear understanding and 
exercise of our civic 
responsibilities. In the 
complexity and inter- 
dependence of the world today education is a 
potent factor in shaping the attitudes of peo- 
ple. Education for Civic Responsibility has 
always been the objective of the schools and 
shall remain so as long as there is self- 
government. 
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Soil Conservation 
In Monroe County Schools 
by Ollie M. Swanson 


Acting County Superintendent 
Monroe County 


( NTIZENS everywhere vividly see the neces- 
X sity for establishing soil conservation prac- 
tices on the land. In Monroe county we see 
the necessity for a well planned educationa! 


program in our rural schools. The fact that 
farm land is being rapidly depleted of top soil 
has been an incentive for soil conservation 
study. We realize that if we are to continue a 
a prosperous farming county the future as well 
as present farmers must become soil conserva- 
tion minded. The fact that over 90% of the 
people in Monroe County derive their incomes 
from the soil is a further incentive for adopt- 
ing the following program within our schools. 

Since the local Monroe County Soil Con- 
servation district office has been established, a 
large number of farmers in all parts of the 
county have taken advantage of the splendid 
service being offered by the conservation offic 
personnel, Messrs. Howard Hass, Raymond 
Schenk, and Ernest Dupuis. As a result of see- 
ing these practices established on the land, the 
boys and girls have become motivated to study 
the benefits of strip cropping, contouring, 
gully control measures, reforestation, pasture 
renovation, etc. ; 

In planning the spring science work unit 
for the Monroe county rural schools, a unit 
on soil conservation was included. In prepar 
ing the unit, we sought the advice of the tech- 
nical specialists from the Monroe County Soil 
Conservation district. We held several meet- 
ings to plan our future activities. It was de- 
cided to supercede this study by holding two 
series of meetings, one for the teachers and 
the other for the students. 

An effort was made by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service personnel and our office to con- 
centrate on the teacher meetings as “schools 
of instruction”, to present to the teachers a 
systematic study of the technical information 
then relating to conservation. Both offices were 
represented at these meetings. Mr. Schenk pre- 
sented his organized lecture supplemented by 
colored slides taken in Monroe County, which 
covered all phases of a conservation program 
Both Mr. Hass and Mr. Dupuis also lectured 
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on those phases in which they were most keenly 
interested. A sound movie, entitled ‘Heritage 
We Guard”, was presented at the beginning 
of each meeting to familiarize the teachers with 
the over-all importance of soil conservation. 

After the lecture a round table discussion 
was held between teachers and the personne! 
presenting the program to clarify any points 
still in doubt. Many personal examples were 
sighted by the teachers of the work, either on 
their farms or nearby farms, that are already 
showing demonstratable returns from the past 
few years of service given them by the Monroe 
County Soil Conservation district. 

At the close of the meeting the following 
materials were distributed to each teacher who 
in turn added these articles to the school li 
brary: Zeasman & Clark's Outline, “Save the 
Soil” and a bound book consisting of 17 
U.S.D.A. booklets, of the most current material 
available in the various specialized fields oS 
conservation. 

The teachers felt it necessary to have Soii 
Conservation be a truly integrated unit. With 
the helps given, they could plan every class 
and subject around this formative area of 
learning. For example, in Art work the chil 
dren could express themselves in picture form 
with that they had hereto-fore learned in their 
conservation course as well as other class 
subjects. 

At one of the recent supervisors meetings 
of the Monroe County Soil Conservation dis 
trict, it was decided as an added incentive t 
the children that a poster contest would be 
held and prizes would be given for those which 
best portray the theme of soil conservation. The 
winning poster will be displayed in local store 
windows of each community of the county to 
acquaint the people with the work being done 
in the rural schools by the future farmers of 
Monroe County. 

The second as well as the first series of meet- 
ings was attended by over 99% of teachers 
and upper grade students. This second series 
for the students was aimed toward presenting 
a general picture of soil conservation through 
the use of several movies. At these meetings, 
Mr. Haas ended the program with a short 
guessing contest, using the letters in Sol Con- 
Servation to evaluate the benefits derived from 
the evening’s meeting pertaining to consetva- 
tion. It was gratifying to note the keen interest 


(Turn to page 120) 
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Capitol Comment 





NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





ANNUAL SCHOOLMEN’S CONFERENCE on 
September 28th was well attended by Wiscon- 
sin school administrators. Discussions on Cur- 
riculum, Health, Surplus Commodities and 
Veterans Affairs were led by Krug, Southworth, 
Senty and Hatfield of this department. 


SURPLUS COMMODITIES or donations of equip- 
ment and supplies from the Armed services to 
the schools is well under way. Wisconsin 
schools can expect about three million dollars 
of surplus war material. Although the program 
has been existant for only six weeks, over 
$600,000 of surplus equipment has already 
been distributed to various state schools. Glen 
Eye heads up a committee appointed by the 
WEA to represent the schools in this pro- 
gram. The WEA has set aside $10,000 for the 
financing, handling, storing, and distribution 
of these materials. Palmer Johnson, former 
superintendent at Park Falls, is devoting full 
time to organizing a warehouse at Madison to 
pool these supplies prior to distribution to the 
schools. W. B. Senty, department representa 
tive for surplus commodities, urges all schools 
to get their requisitions in at once as the dura 


tion of this program ts limited. 


HEALTH NOTES: Two three-day planning con 
ferences for representatives from the 22 experi 
mental school health centers are scheduled for 
October. One will be held in Milwaukee at the 
Hotel Schroeder on October 3—4—5. The other 
is to be at the Hotel Stoddard in La Crosse on 
October 17—18—19. : 


These meetings are made possible through 
the cooperation of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuber 
culosis Association, and they are concerned 
with the development of the plans adapted to 
the local health needs of children in each of 
the participating communities: Appleton, Osh- 
kosh, Fond du Lac, Waupun, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, Niagara, Beloit, Janesville, Stough 
ton, Monroe, La Crosse, Eau Claire, Chippewa 
Falls, New Richmond, Hayward, Hurley, Mer 
rill, Medford, and the Counties of West Dane, 
Eau Claire, and Chippewa. 


30 


BAYFIELD LUNCH COOKS STUDY: Fifteen Bay- 
field county school lunch cooks met at Drum- 
mond on September 4 for a three-day meeting 
to study phases of school lunch operation. 
Menu planning, sanitary practices, and time 
saving methods were some of the subjects dis- 
cussed, Demonstrations on bread making, 
sandwich making, measuring techniques, and 
knife sharpening were given during the three 
days, and a workshop on bread making was 
conducted. 


The “School” was sponsored by Zelda John 
son, acting county superintendent, Charlotte 
Gibbons, supervising teacher, and the local 
school boards. The program was planned and 
conducted by nutritionists of the State Board 
of Health and representatives of the Extension 
Services. Participating also was the Bayfield 
county nurse and the district advisory nurse. 

This meeting was a pioncer movement in the 
training of cooks under the sponsorship of a 
county superintendent and local school boards. 
Miss Johnson and the local board members are 
already planning a similar meeting for next 
year, 


SCHOOL BUS APPLICATIONS UNNECESSARY: 
The last day for the regional and field Offices 
of Defense Transportation to accept and process 
applications for new school buses was Septem 
ber 22. No additional applications need to be 
made to the above or the Dept. of Public 
Instruction subsequent to the above date. 

All approved applications (previous to Sept. 
22, 1945) will be sent to applicants and all 
dealers are under obligation to sell and transfer 
chassis and buses to such applicants during the 
month of October. During November any ap- 
proved applications not already filled or those 
made since Sept. 22 will be accepted by dealers 
and delivery made as available. 

After November 30 dealers will sell “over 
the counter’’ to any who may wish to purchase 
such chassis or buses—all restrictions are 
waived by the above date. 

Therefore, after Sept. 22 any prospective 
purchaser may go to a dealer and make any 
arrangement, subject to the above considera 
tion. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL FACULTIES- 


PILLSBURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR MILLING HISTORY 
urges students to write an essay of not more than 500 words on 


A“FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE!” 


Help Your Students WIN 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS... TRIPS TO WASHINGTON 


VICTORY BONDS 


100 EXCITING PRIZES IN ALL! 


@ 2 COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS—One for a boy, one for a girl. Each providing one 
year at the college of their choice PLUS initial expenses. 


@ 2 ALL-EXPENSE TRIPS TO WASHINGTON FOR FIRST PRIZE WINNERS. Visiting 


Congress in session! Meeting high government officials! 


@ 96 UNITED STATES VICTORY BONDS! $25 Victory Bonds for the 96 next best 


essays. 


FOOD HELPED WIN THE WAR! HOW CAN FOOD HELP WIN AND KEEP THE PEACE? 


Should the United States tradition—“It’s American 
to Share’’—be adopted by all the nations of the 
world? Should the United Nations pool their food 
“have-not’’ nations in time of 
need? What shall be done NOW to rescue the 
hungry and starving millions in China, France, 


resources to help 


Peace.” 


Belgium, Poland, Holland,Greece,the Philippines? 
If America continues to have surplus farm prod- 
ucts, where will we market them? 

The answers your students write to these vital 
food questions may well be the “Food Plank for 


Study the rules... encourage your students to enter this contest... and write their FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE! 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SAYS: "If we let Europe go cold and hungry, we may lose 


some of the foundations of order on which the hope for world-wide peace must rest.”’ 


JUDGES—PROMINENT AMERICAN FOOD AUTHORITIES 


"FOOD PLANK FOR PEACE" ESSAY CONTEST RULES 


1. Any senior level high school 
or similar institution with equal 
scholastic standards located with- 
in the territorial limits of the 
United States may on behalf of its 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth year 
students enter four (4) individual 
essays on the subject of a FOOD 
PLANK FOR PEACE limited to 
not more than five-hundred (500) 
words in length. It is suggested, 
but not obligatory, that two of 
these compositions be the work 
of boy and two of girl students. 


2. All essays entered must be the 
original work of reguiarly en- 
rolled students and must be writ- 


ten in pen or typewritten on one 
side of the paper. Standard theme 
size paper is preferred, but not 
required. 


3. The essays must be submitted 
by the principal of the school, or 
other authorized faculty member, 
and MUST BE POSTMARKED 
NOT LATER THAN JANU- 
ARY 15, 1946. 


4. The full name and home ad- 
dress of the student, as well as 
the name and address of the 
school, and the name of the fac- 
ulty member submitting essay 
must appear on each manuscript. 


Essays will be duplicated and 
coded without names for final 
judging. 

5. The essays should be ad- 
dressed: JUDGES, FOOD 
PLANK FOR PEACE, PILLS- 
BURY INSTITUTE OF FLOUR 


MILLING HISTORY, MINNE- 
APOLIS 2, MINN. 


6. Decisions of the judges will 
be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
awards will be Winners 
will be notified by mail in care of 
the principal of the high school 
which they are attending. No 
essays will be returned. 


made. 
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BETTER USE OF BETTER TEXTBOOKS, ati Aim 
of the Wisconsin Cooperative Education Plan- 
ning Program. Good textbooks have always 
served many useful functions in classrooms. 
Besides the virtues of good selection and organ- 
ization of authentic subject matter and abund- 
ant teaching aids, all of which are necessary 
resources for a good teacher, the textbook has 
provided an effective, handy, and immediately 
available source of information to the student. 
Many people have confessed a penchant for 
approaching any new subject by finding out 
what one good textbook writer thinks as a basis 
for the effective pursuit of further knowledge. 
Values as important as these will not be easily 
lost. 

Today the complexity of modern life has in- 
vaded the classroom, Materials of instruction 
include in addition to textbooks, workbooks, 
reference books, maps, charts, globes, models, 


motion phonographs, - still 


pictures, radios, 
films, and many others. 
learning have multiplied and become more elu- 


sive so that teachers must, by increased and im- 


slides 


proved preparation, cope with appreciations, 
reasoning, attitudes, understandings, and 
ideals. The teacher must 


these complexities of means and ends and needs 


wrestle with all of 


every resource available. 

All of these modern developments add up 
to a more discriminating and effective use of 
constantly improving textbooks. Here indeed is 
an invitation for teachers and pupils, and text- 
book writers and publishers to combine forces 
in developing new and even better textbooks, 
designed to meet the challenge of modern life 
in modern schools. American textbook writers 
and publishers have always produced the best 


textbooks in the world. By a closer study of 


Location of Meeting 


Manitowoc 


Oshkosh . Calumet, Green Lake, 
Marinette 
Superior 


Ashland 


' 


Madison 
Merrill 
Stevens Point 
Eau Claire 


Platteville 
Janesville 
Racine 

La Crosse Crawford, 


Vernon 
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Outcomes of 


Counties Included 


_ Brown, Door, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, and Sheboygan 
Fond 
Waupaca, and Winnebago _- ; 
._ Florence, Forest, Marinette, and Oconto 
. Burnett, Douglas, and Washburn ~ : 
__... Ashland, Bayfield, Iron, Price, Sawyer, and Vilas_ 
Milwaukee _._... Milwaukee, Ozaukee, Washington, and Waukesha 
Columbia, Dane, Dodge, and Sauk ~--.--------- re 
Marathon, Oneida, Taylor, Langlade, and Lincoln Peat a> 
_ Adams, Marquette, Juneau, Portage, Waushara, and Wood__ Thurs., Nov. 8 
Barron, Buffalo, Clark, Chippewa, Eau Claire, Dunn, Pepin, 
Polk, Pierce, Rusk, and St. Croix .~.__--- 
Grant, Iowa, LaFayette, and Richland - 
Green, Rock, and Jefferson 
Kenosha, Racine, and Walworth ye Pere ee 
Jackson, La Crosse, Monroe, Trempealeau, and 





classroom problems in close cooperation with 
the teacher and pupils, textbook writers will 
develop books which will serve as the teachers’ 
and pupils’ number one handbook of immedi- 
ately available information and subject content. 
In sum, the textbook of the future, no longer 
a crutch, will become an increasingly effective 
tool in the hands of a discriminating teacher. 


ADMINISTRATOR'S OUTLINE: The “Adminis- 
trator's Outline for Study of the School Health 
Program” is available to schools throughout the 
state that plan to analyze their health activities. 
Copies may be obtained by writing to the 
Health Coordinator, State Department of 
Public Instruction. It is recommended that 
three copies be ordered for each building and 
that the entire school staff, including teachers, 
principals, and supervising teachers work to- 
gether in completing the ‘Outline’. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL BOOK CATALOGUE IN 
PROCESS: Schoo! administrators are urged to 
hold off on all or part of their high school 
library purchases until the new buying list 
appears. We expect this new book buying guide 
which supplements the 1941 "300 Book List 
for High Schools’ will be in your hands before 
the Christmas Holidays. 


EDWARD KRUG, CURRICULUM COORDINATOR. 
announces the following schedule of district 
meetings to be held throughout the state this 
fall, for the Wisconsin Curriculum Develop- 
ment Program. The purpose of these meetings 
is to present and discuss new materials that 
have come out in the Wisconsin Curriculum 
Development Program and to go over the plans 
and possibilities for the work of 1945—46, 


Date of Meeting 
Tues., Oct. 16 
du Lac, Outagamie, Shawano, 
tas nt Wed., Oct. 17 
Fri., Oct. 19 
Wed., Oct. 24 
~ pears. Oct: 25 
.. enes.. Oct: 30 
Thurs., Nov. 1 
Wed., Nov. 7 


Wed., Nov. 14 
Fri., Nov. 16 
_ Tues., Nov. 20 
Tues., Nov. 27 


Saccs ER OES 7 
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— NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 







of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 







Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably 
heard a great deal about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about 
which you haven't been told because, up to now, we haven’t been ready to talk about 
them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing material 
from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you 


will find in the booklet 


@ 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now 
being used throughout Britannica Junior. 
@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of al/ articles in Britannica Junior pertain 
ing to ANIMALS, to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and 
to FISH. 

e@ A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Ani 
mals Adapt Themselves To Their Environment.” 
Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of 
Britannica Junior in your school as you can well 
use. Perhaps this descriptive booklet, containing 
pages taken right from the set, will tell our story 
better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your 
new booklet about Britannica Junior. 





Educational Department 


Name Address 
Encyclopaedia Britannica City ‘Sin aie 
20 No. Wacker Drive School Position 
Please send information about Ency« lopaedia Britannica [ 
Chicago 6, Illinois Britannica World Atlas 
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WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 





Program and Policy 
by Mrs. George Chatterton 
President, Wisconsin Congress 

of Parents and Teachers 


Pe E and the opportunity at last to realize 


our many plans for a postwar world. The 
stark realism of war during the past years has 
pointed out to those of us living in Wisconsin 
as well as in other sections of the country, 
many nceded changes if we are to give all 
children equal opportunities in life. 

There is, in spite of our great pride in it, a 
recognition of many needed improvements in 
our public school system. Among them is the 
urgent need for salaries commensurate with the 
training and other qualifications necessary to 
acquire and keep superior teachers in our 
schools. Likewise, we are questioning our 
school curriculum, and have begun to study the 
task of the schools in the postwar world. 

We have become increasingly aware of the 
need for a concerted effort to protect and im 
prove the health of our people. We need not 
be reminded of our state-wide activities during 
the war years, in developing school lunch pro 
grams, and a better understanding of good 
nutrition in the home. We have doubled our 
efforts to develop, with public and_ private 
agencies, programs of immunization to control 
contagious disease, and our summer round-up 
program to check and correct remediable physi 
cal defects of young children in spite of the 
war-time shortage of doctors and nurses. We 
have stimulated and developed increased intel 
ligent public thinking in regard to mental 
hygiene programs and clinics in the schools and 
communities. Both at home and at school we 
have prepared ourselves to more intelligently 
teach our children to prepare themselves for 
happy marriage and family life. The definite 
constructive sex education study courses now 
being widely used by Wisconsin parents and 
teachers demonstrates a realistic and intelligent 
ipproach to this problem. 


ga 


Parent-Teacher members, through the state 
organization, have been actively engaged in 
attempting to protect children from exploita- 
tion in the field of labor during the war years. 

The war-time impetus for increased recrea 
tion has been seized by parent-teacher leaders 
and we are being guided into a broader pro- 
gram to provide long-time community-wide 
programs for the wholesome use of leisure 
time by both children and adults. We now have 
in Wisconsin a state-wide Council on Recrea- 
tion composed of many lay groups. The Parent 
Teacher organization takes pride in stating that 
it is a charter member of this group and ts con- 
tinuing to be an active participant in this coun- 
cil which bears so much promise for increased 
recreational opportunity in Wisconsin in the 
years ahead. 

During the past years we seriously studied 
proposals to insure permanent peace. Last May 
we held a series of eleven meetings designed 
to clarify our thinking and develop action on 
the part of the Wisconsin Congress. As a re- 
sult some 3,000 parent-teacher members actu- 
ally attended and seriously discussed the pro- 
posals of the San Francisco Conference with 
highly qualified leaders. The influence cf the 
newspaper and radio publicity resulting from 
these meetings, and the resultant development 
of public opinion cannot, of course, be esti- 
mated. The letter from former Secretary of 
State Stettinius found in this issue 1s testimony 
of the appreciation of the intelligent expression 
of the thinking and action (at a most crucial 
time) of more than 42,000 Wisconsin citizens. 

| could write at length about the hours and 
days of labor given so willingly by parent 
teacher men and women in the rationing pro- 
gram, the Red Cross Study courses and cam 
paigns, the U.S.O. programs, the War Bond 
and Stamp drives. The Parent-Teacher organ- 
ization, so closely allied with the schools and 
reaching into all homes, was quickly recognized 
as the logical group to contact for prompt and 


efthcient service. 
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And back to school go some forty 
million bright-eyed American 
youngsters —all set for another 
year of vigorous physical, mental, 
and social growth. 

What they gain from this expe- 
rience will depend essentially up- 
on their individual abilities. How 
they progress will be determined 
by skillful, intelligent teacher 
guidance and access to truly mod- 
ern educational equipment. 

More than one million school 
executives and teachers—the larg- 
est professional group in America 





Heigh ho— back to school we go! 


—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today's youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 
room to grow. 
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“ROOM TO GROW! 
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Today we stand on the door-step of great 
opportunity. We, the mothers, fathers, and 
teachers of Wisconsin, demonstration of a 
democracy at work, will by continuing our 
sound, democratic policy of grass-roots study 
and action for the welfare of children and 
youth be a tremendous force in determining the 
kind of local communities, the kind of state 
and nation and world our children will enjoy 


in the years ahead. 


Stettinius’ Reply 

Letter received from Chairman of the U. S. 
Delegation upon receipt of the Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers Resolution No. 1. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


San Francisco, California 
June 23, 1945 


Dear Mrs. Chatterton: Thank you for your 
letter of May 25, embodying the text of a Reso- 
lution adopted by the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers regarding the importance 
of education in connection with the proposed 
United Nations Organization. 

In the course of this Conference, the United 
States Delegation has on several occasions gone 
on record as supporting fully all efforts to fur- 
ther cooperation among the nations in the cul- 
tural and educational field. More specifically, it 
introduced an amendment to the Charter which 
has been adopted by the Competent Commis- 
sion, according to which “Educational,” as well 
as “Cultural,” cooperation is to be mentioned 
in the Charter as one of the major objectives 
of the Economic and Social Council. 

We have, furthermore, gone on record as 
favoring the calling of an international confer- 
ence which will have as its primary purpose the 
setting up of a permanent international organ- 
ization on educational and cultural cooperation. 
This organization when established would be 
brought into relationship with the United 
Nations Organization. 

I am grateful for this expression of interest 
in the Conference. 

Sincerely, 
(Signed) 
E. R. STETTINIUS, JR., 
Chairman, United Nations Delegation. 
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A Program for a Better World 


International understanding and good will 
are ‘but the reflection of the democratic habits 
and attitudes that are acquired in successful 
group living in home, community, and nation,” 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
declares in a recently published booklet, 
Searchlights and Compass Points. 

Consequently, the Congress believes that 
“while we turn our attention to the interna- 
tional scene we must not forget our duty to 
our own nation. We must see that it provides 
opportunity for the best development of all its 
people; that it guarantees them the essential 
freedoms; that it gives each child an equal 
opportunity for education, since the hope of 
the world lies in the development of its chil- 
dren into wise and well-informed citizens.” 

There is no utopia that could not be built if 
all a community’s members “really lived, 
thought, worked, and played fogether,” the 
Congress says. The booklet continues: “We are 
too prone to use general terms glibly—man- 
agement and labor, home and school, adults 
and youth, organization and cooperation. But 
what we really mean by them is only this: 

“Let the employer and the worker learn to 
understand each other’s problems. 

“Let parents, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators learn to understand what education 
costs and contributes, what it means to them- 
selves and their young folk. 

“Let youth share actively in the life and 
plans of the community of which they are a 
part. 

“Then, and only then, will that spirit of 
togetherness make every life in every com- 
munity in this country a life of rich fulfill- 
ment.”’ 

In offering a program for building a better 
world, the Congress recommends to parent- 
teacher groups a seven-point program: 

1. Better homes and parents. 
2. Health and physical fitness. 
3. Better schools and better educational pro- 
grams. 
. Good citizenship. 
. A better community life. 


6. An appreciation of cultural values. 
7. National and international unity. 


aS 


In pointing out the importance of achieving 
these seven aims, the Congress says, “We 
parent-teacher members dare not fail to make 
full use of a worthier life for all tomorrow, 
for . . . if we succeed, the entire face of the 
world will be changed—and how much for the 
better!”’ 
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FF” nearly four years we were building up 
our forces in Europe—to do a job. The 
job was done—and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 months or 
less, the millions of men who did the job in 
Europe are coming home—and along with 
them, the other millions who did the Pacific 
job, too. The end of the war does not mean 
that train travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be nearly 
five times what it was before the war. 


All this must be done with virtually the same 
equipment available in 1940, for during the 
war years the railroad program of buying 
new cars was halted by the government be- 
cause of other and more pressing war needs, 


This means that now everything that rolls 
must be pressed into service. Sleeping cars 
have been taken off regular trains on all runs 
of less than 450 miles, so that approximately 
two-thirds of all sleeping cars are now avail- 
able for troop train service. Coaches are 


"IT'S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 





being taken off regular trains. What's left in 
regular trains must serve not only civilians 
but a heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all—civilians as well as 
soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs —more 
cars and more men. Government agencies, 
military and civilian, are cooperating to re- 
cruit the men to help in moving the record 
load which is just ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has author- 
ized the building of passenger cars but not 
many can be completed in time to help meet 
the present peak travel load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment and 
railroad men are working 
Tim harder than ever before — 







gs for the railroads must do the 
f job with what they have. 
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N.E€.4. Chats WITH. . 6. R. RANKIN 


NEA MOTION PICTURE: During September the 
NEA completed a documentary film picturing 
American teachers at work in the classroora 
and outside it, and showing the teacher work 
ing with and through professional organiza 
tions. The 16mm film is twenty minutes i: 


length and carries a four-minute trailer. Fo: 
information on how to obtain this film fo: 
your teachers’ group write the NEA in Wash 


ingto! 


EXPANDED SERVICES: In addition to establish 
ment of three new divisions, other services of 


the NEA are being enlarged as part of the 
Five-Year Program. 

The public relations activities are growing 
Agnes Samuelson, former secretary of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ Association, joins the NEA 
staff to work with religious, patriotic, and 
CIVIC grout 


Dr. Karl H. Berns, former field man for th 


Ohio | ation association, becomes assistant 
secretary to ald in co-ordinating the work of 
NEA committees and commissions. 

Expansion of the Rural Division with the 
report o: the White House Conference on 


Rural Education as a basis for discussion an«| 


action in rural education is under way. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION: l’or the current year the 
Program of Action for the United Teaching 
Protessior 


these point 


as announced by the NEA includes 


|. Strengthen the services of the schools 
toward establishing a just peace. 

2. Help education plan its full part in the 
United Nations Organization. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Application for Membership 
Name 


Address for 
The journal 
City State 
This application may be used by either 
new or former members. Enclose dues, $3 
(Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 
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Boys’ Tech. H. S., Milwaukee 
Your NEA Director 

3. Secure federal aid for education, withou: 
federal control. 

i. Increase teachers’ salaries and work for 
minimum salary laws in all states. 

5. Maintain and improve professional stand 
ards. 

6. Encourage the nation’s boys and girls o! 
high school age to attend school until the; 
complete their courses, either in full time high 
schools or in well planned school wor! 
programs. 

Counteract juvenile delinquency by en 
couraging better homes, by adoption and en 
forcement of adequate school attendance and 
child labor laws, and by helping develop othe. 
constructive programs for youth. 

8. Protect the schools against attack. 

9. Extend, protect, and improve teacher 1 
tirement systems, tenure laws, and _ sick-leav: 
regulations. 

10. Encourage the organization of new lo- 
cal associations and help to strengthen exist 
ing state and local asscciations, unifying then: 
with the national into a more powerful pro 
fessional organization. 

1. Achieve the 1945-1946 NEA member 
ship goal of 437,768. 


12. Encourage vigorous recruiting campaigns 
which will secure capable men and women for 
the teaching service. 

13. Help the federal government develop 

ound educational policy. State control of 
education is a historic and cherished American 
principle. 

14. Oppose any amendment to the United 
States Constitution which provides for a limita 
rity 


& 


tion on federal income, inheritance, and 
taxes 

15. Encourage and help plan educationa! 
readjustments to meet postwar needs. 


DON’T BE A PROFESSIONAL ISOLATIONIST: 
Wherever teachers work, they must be united 
in their purpose to build our profession to 
meet and solve the problems confronting ali 
teachers. By all becoming members of our lo 
cal, state, and national organizations we can 
move forward as a united profession. Profes 
sional organizations work for all; they need 
the support of all. 

We especially invite rural teachers at this 


time to join the NEA. 
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Announcing A Ne and Complete Service 


for VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


.. . SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL HELP IN THE TEACHING 
OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 





NOW—you can get a completely integrated program of new 
16 mm. sound-films, discussional strip:films and supplemen- 
tary printed material to help you teach practically any basic 
curriculum subject from kindergarten through high school! 
Every phase of the service perfected by leading authorities 
—and backed by the publishers of “Young America’! 


Iferr, Ar Last, is a complete Visual Instruction 
Service that not only offers carefully planned 
films for every grade and practically every basic 
curriculum subject from kindergarten through 
high school, but, more importantly, the films are 
being made specifically to supplement the best 
basic text books now in use. All types of films are 
included: basic curriculum, supplementary, ori- 
entation, documentary, and carefully selected 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS! 


Pditorially and technically you can be sure that 
Young America Films are of highest quality. They 
are planned and supervised by leading authori- 
ties on each specific film subject. These men work 
closely with specialists in curriculum and visual 
education as well as with outstanding creative 
and production experts in the educational motion 
picture field. 

The complete Young America Visual Instruc- 
tion Service includes: 16 mm. sound films—35 
mm. strip films of the discussional type—graded 
teaching manuals—and carefully organized 
lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplemen- 
tary projects. Prepared by experienced teachers 
who have a thorough working knowledge of your 
teaching problems and needs, they bring you a 
wealth of stimulating and practical material. 
‘They show how to prepare your students for film 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


This proud American eagle ap- 

pears on the cover of every copy 
|! of “Young America” — the Na- 

tional News Weekly for Youth. 
To teachers and school administrators it has 
long been a symbol of editorial excellence in 
the school publication field. Now, it is des- 
tined to become just as highly respected as 
the hallmark of quality and service in the 
Visual Education field as well. 








y 
showing, how to invite comments, promote dis- 
cussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


Younc America Fits also offers you a complete 
selection of thoroughly tested equipment. Included 
are: 16 mm. sound projectors, 35 mm. strip-film 
and slide projectors, viewers, lamps, screens, ete. 
Equipment offered by YOUNG AMERICA FILMS is 
already being ordered by many schools—and se- 
lected in preference to other leading and long- 
established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get 
them easily: When you mail the coupon below we 
will send you the name of your exclusive state 
distributor for Young America Films and Equip- 
ment. One of their representatives is ready and 
eager to explain to you just how this complete 
new Service can provide you with the kind of 
practical help you have long wanted in your 
work as a teacher. 

In the meantime, we will be glad to send you 
copies of the Young America Films and Equip- 
ment Catalogues PLUS a folder telling you “How 
lo Build a Self-Supporting Visual Education De 
partment.” In the Film Catalogue is a list of 
Young America Films with a brief summary of 
each, indexed by grades, titles and subject matter, 
together with a listing of integrated lesson plans 
and manuals. Mail Coupon Now! 


ee ee 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, 
32 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 





Please send me the name of my exclusive state dis 
tributor for Young America Films and Equipment 
0 Send me both your Film and your Equipment 
Catalogues for 1945-1946 / 
C1) Send me the folder: ‘“‘How To Build A Self- 
Supporting Visual Education Department.” 

WONG nw ovecdccssecssccecs 
WONG R 5 ici encxdvccveacess Grade...... 


School Address. . gig deastecsetalstussaveewiee 


Clty... cccccecccccsccccsccceses State... ccccccece J 
Qhees ques Gees es es es ee ee ee ee ee 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 
Oct. 22-25—Presidents of Local E.A. Meetings. 


Nov. 11—17—American Education Week. 


Nov. 22-—24—National Council for Social Studies, 


Milwaukee. 


Nov. 22—24—National Council of English Teach- 
ers, Minneapolis. 


Apr. 12—Northeastern WEA, Fond du Lac. 


Boylan Accepts Michigan Post: Kenneth W 
Boylan, a member of the staff of Marshfield High 
school, has resigned to accept a position on the 
mathematics staff of the Michigan College of mining 
and Technology, Houghton, Mich. He will assume 
his new duties on October 1. Mr. Boylan is president 
of the Marshfield Teachers Association and is a 
member of the Curriculum Planning pracesangg 9 for 
Mathematics of the Wisconsin Cooperative Educa- 
tional Planning Program. He is a graduate of Cen- 
tral STC at Stevens Point and the University of 
Minnesota. 


Illingworth Accepts Job with Vets. Adm.: 
C. W. Illingworth, former member of the staff of the 
Racine School of Vocational and Adult Education 
and recently a supervisor of the War Production 
Training Program of the State Board of Vocational 








TOP CONCERTS 
Milwaukee Auditorium 


KREISLER 
Monday, Nov. 26 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Saturday, Dec. 8 


REIFE@LGsa 
Tuesday, Jan. 15 


CASADESUS 


Monday, Feb. !] 


Reserved Seats for Any of the Above 
$1.50; $2; $2.50; $3 (inc. tax) 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB 


Edmund Gram Music House 


718 N. Milwaukee St Milwaukee 2, Wis 
Daly 2522 


and Adult Education, has accepted a position with 
the Veterans Administration in Wisconsin. Mr. Illing- 
worth is exceptionally well qualified for the work 
which he will do and his employment with the Vet- 
erans Administration will enable the working out 
of close working relationships between that organt- 
zation and the local schools of vocational and adult 
education in training programs for veterans. 


Moede Called to Washington: E. A. Moede, 
principal of the Sevastopol Consolidated school near 
Sturgeon Bay, was invited to the headquarters of the 
National Education association, Washington, D. C., 
during the week of Sept. 24. Mr. Moede and other 
educators from throughout the United States served 
on a committee of the education association to pre- 
pare a brochure on health, physical education, and 
recreation in rural and village schools. 


Winneconne Holds Open House: The School 
Board of Winneconne was host to 200 people of the 
community on the occasion of the Seventh Annual 
Open House on Sept. 21. During the early part of 
the evening the teachers were in their rooms to 
greet the parents and to show them the new equip- 
ment on display. At 8:00 p.m. all assembled to hear 
a program of music and to see the movie, ‘Time to 
Spare”, which depicted an ideal rural educational 
program. Gordon R. Leistikow is principal of the 
school. 





—The— 
WISCONSIN 
ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 


109 S. CARROLL ST., 
MADISON, WIS. 


* 


“Specialists in the School 
Publication Field.” 


* 


If you are planning the publica- 
tion of a Year Book, Magazine or 
School Newspaper write us so our 
representative may call on you 
and present our plan. 
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From Vol 5. p 5357 — Book of Knowledge 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE ¢ 


(1945 copyright} 
Childhood’s Treasure House 


CHILD'S simple question is sufficient to uncover the riches of this 
20-volumed vault wherein are garnered the choicest gems of wisdom. 


Young explorers seek and find gems of thought on elementary economics in 
four treasure boxes, plainly labelled: 


“Wealth and What It Is.” - “Spending and Saving.” 
“How Wealth Is Created.” “The Distribution of Wealth.” 


Clearer insight follows when wealth is properly related to both labor 


and intelligence, as in the quotation below. : 
eS cae 


“How Wealth is Created”’ po ee ee ise 


‘“ . 
“Wealth, or riches, may be defined as a collection of Vee Inend ts 7 


things over and above the amount needed for bare 

living from day to day A country has wealth if enough “ 
of its people have a good store of money or other Th 3 k t K | d 
possessions. A country has potential, or unused, wealth e 00 0 now e ge 

if it has stores of minerals or forests or other gifts of 20 Vols., Maroon Artecraft, List Price $79.50 
nature that have not yet been worked. aan aes a 


’ 
“Wealth is created by work. Man 1s not the strongest | THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. i = aaa 


of the animals, but his muscles are directed by his 2 WEST 45th STREET. NEW YORK 19. N. Y. 
wonderful brain. Labor, then, is the first source of the | ; ; 


wealth we are studying, but it is important to see that 
labor, to be effective, must be intelligent and inven- 
tive” —Introducing a 3-page BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE NAME... 
feature article, (Vol. 15, pp 5357-60) typical of four 


Please send me without obligation your new 
booklet “A Unique Aid in Education.” 


| 
| 
ADDRESS | 
| 


chapters on elementary economics, among the 44 SCHOOL . 
chapters that make up the department known to chil- | 
dren as “Our Own Life.” 2 
| city STATE 
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The Story of the 
Fundamental Conflict 
Underlying Today’s 
World Crisis 


The American 
Revolution and 


Its Influence 
on World 
Civilization 
ROBERT bh. ne 


Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


Recorded in this important narrative 
is the struggle by various peoples to 
enjoy the human rights inherent in 
the principle of self-government as 
established by the American Revolu 
tion, turning point in world history. 

Marshaling historical facts since the 
revolt of 13 of the 17 British colonies 
in North America, the author identi 
fies the reactionary forces which 
would stifle human gains and are the 
underlying causes of present world 
unrest. 

Sound in scholarship, plenary in 
concept, and exhaustively docu 
rsa this new work is a powerful, 
closely reasoned discussion of the op 
posing forces behind today’s greatest 
problem and outlines America’s po 
tential contribution to its solution. 


Casebound, 6x9 inches, complete with 
biblic graphy and index. Order from your 
book seller or the Chicago Tribune 
Public Service Office, 1 So. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Price 1.00 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 














Miss Rehnstrand Named to Supervising 
Position: Vera C. Rehnstrand changed places with 
Edith Turnell in Douglas county. Miss Rehnstrand, 
who had been county superintendent for 26 years, 
declined to be a candidate for the position in th« 
April election. Miss Turnell, the supervising teacher 
in Douglas county, was elected county superinten- 
dent. Because of the shortage of teachers Miss Rehn- 
strand decided to continue in the profession and so 
accepted the position formerly occupied by Miss 
Turnell. 


Sosted Moves to Panama: H. A. Sosted, cle- 
mentary principal at Beloit, was appointed supe1 
visor of elementary education in the Panama Canal 
Zone. He will make his headquarters in Balboa, a 
suburb of Panama, and will travel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean covering the eleven white schools 
under his supervision. He was principal at Menom 
onic, Wis., before joining the staff of the Beloit 


S¢ hools. 


Waehler Becomes Red Cross Representa- 
tive: Leonard C. Waehler, principal of Central 
High school, Madison, has entered the Red Cross 
Training program at San Luis Obispo, Cal., in prepa 
ration for an administrative position with the Inte: 
national Red Cross. Mr. Waehler expects to be as 
signed to the China area after completion of | the 
training period. 


Gibson Becomes Vets Adviser: E. H. Gibson 
has been assigned by the Governor's Advisory com 
mittee on Veterans Affairs to the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education. Mr. Gibson. will 
devote his entire time to problems regarding the 
training of veterans in the several schools of voca 
tional and adult education. He was formerly athletic 
coach at Janesville High school and more recently 
has been State Chief of Training, Wat Manpower 
COMMISSION. 


Jolliffe Gets Good Tip: For outstanding work 
as superintendent of the New Richmond schools, 
Ralph E. Jolliffe was pleasantly surprised by a $500 
bond at the end of the school year from the Board 
of Education. One of his achievements was his suc 
cessful program for young people in the community 
outside of their daily school activities 


Baldwin Appointed Ag Dean: Ira L. Baldwin 
dean of the Graduate school of the University of 
Wisconsin, was recently appointed dean of the col 
lege of agriculture by Pres. Edwin B. Fred. Mr 
Baldwin has been particularly interested in research 
in the field of soil bacteriology 


Central STC Announces New Faculty 
Members: Several new faculty members have been 
added to the staff of the Central STC at Steven: 
Point for the new school year. Quincy Doudna, tor 
merly principal of the Door—~Kewaunee County Rural 
Normal school, became director of the rural division 
on September 1. Hester Feller, who has been for 
several years principal of Washington school at 
Neenah, joined the Training school staff. A’ new 
member of the Rural Demonstration school is Alex 
Peterson from the Logan High school at La Crosse, 
succeeding Bessie La Vinge who resigned last spring 
Dr. Roland A. Trytten, instructor in chemistry at 
Ripon college, became chemistry teacher 
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Whyte Named Vocational President: The 
State Board of Vocational and Adult Education at 
its regular quarterly meeting held on oie. Sep- 
tember 24, —— Jessel S. Whyte of Kenosha 
as president and R. L. Pierce of Menomonie as vice- 
president. Both Mr. Whyte and Mr. Pierce will also 
act as president and vice-president respectively to the 
Board of Trustees of the Stout Institute, the mem- 
bership of which is the same as the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education. Mr. Whyte has been 
a member of the board for 14 years and Mr. Pierce 
has been a member of the board for 6 years. Both 
are prominent in civic affairs in their home com- 
munities. 


Necedah Principal Has His Troubles: H. J. 

Walch of the Necedah Public schools thought i. fe 
a place to live and then he didn’t. He together with 
his family were visting in Eau Claire when he re- 
ceived word that his house had been struck by light- 
ning and completely destroyed. It teok some work 
to find a house and get settled before the opening of 
Fortunately Mr. Walch had insurance, but 
that didn't take care of the inconvenience 


school. 


Juneau Co. Educators Hold Session: On 
September 7 at Mauston the Juneau County Educa- 
tion association held its annual convention. A  gen- 
eral session was held in the morning and_ sectional 
meetings in the afternoon. Officers elected for the 
following year include Mrs. Catherine Smith, New 
Lisbon, president; Donald Rice, New Lisbon, vice 
president; and Mrs. Gladys Johnson, Elroy, 
treasurer. 


secretary- 


Veterans Enrollment Increases: 
dications point to a large enrollment. of 
veterans in) Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and 
Adult Education. Several of the schools already  re- 
port an enrollment at the present time which 1s iwo 
to three times larger than the total enrollment. of 
veterans during the past year. The Sheboygan school 
during the past summer conducted a number of sp« 
cial courses for veterans who were enrolled 


Present in 
returning 


Southwestern Co. Supts. Met at Janesville: 
This association which consists of nine county super 
intendents met with L. W. Porter at Janesville on 
September 12th to discuss matters of interest to the 
profession. The day's conference dealt largely with 
problems in the field of administration. Those r¢ 
ceiving most attention were 1) the keeping of us¢ 
ful records of pupils and teachers; 2) the disposal 
of money left in the township library fund in vhe 
county in compliance with a recent law passed by 
the state legislature; and 3) types of tests used in 
promoting eighth graders. One of the objectives of 
this association is to make the office of county su- 
perintendent of greater service to the people of the 
county. Kurt Schoenoff is chairman, and Paul F 


Gleiter 1s secretary of the association. 


Cooper Resigns Vocational Job: Melvin W 
Cooper, a member of the staff of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education in the Food Pro- 
duction War Training Program, has resigned effec 
tive September 17, to accept a position with the 
Veterans Administration in Wisconsin. Mr. Cooper 
will be particularly concerned with training programs 
which are developed for veterans in the feld of 
agriculture. 
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Students learn more—and retain know!- 
edge longer—when motion pictures are 
used as a teaching tool. Why? Because you 
get their undivided attention—because their 
minds don’t wander—nor their interest. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now offer 
the foremost collection of professionally 
created, teacher-tested sound and silent 
educational classroom motion pictures on 
easy and reasonable terms. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica classroom films 
are professionally created to be used by 
teachers as a part of the regular school 
curriculum, Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan 
helps all schools, even those with small 
budgets, acquire a teaching film library— 
now —on easy year-to-year payments as 
low as film rentals. 

Write today for more information about 
this plan—and for previews of films—with 
no obligation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MADE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND CHURCHES 


in Fuld Color 














DERS 


a feature-length 
first run 16mm 
entertainment 

picture 








Ready for 
unrestricted 
showings 
everywhere! 


D tuning JUNE CARLSON } 


“PLANET PICTURES, Inc. 

5746 Sunset Boulevard 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me information on how Jeep- 
Herders and other of Planet's forthcoming 
16mm entertainment features may be ob- 
tained for school showings. 





Name —— Se eee a 
Address —___ aeeiaaatnene ee 
Town —___ — . Pe a 
Schoo! ____ Position ____ 
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Platteville Teachers College Notes: Th« 
faculty of the Pioneer college this year includes a 


number of new teachers. . Cyril Grace, who for 
the past seven years has been president of the State 
Teachers college at Mayville, North Dakota, becomes 
director of rural education. George L. Bullis has 
joined the mathematics department. Mr. Bullis is a 
graduate from Eau Claire STC and the University 
of Wisconsin. Physical education instructor for 
women is Mrs. Charlene Hendrickson, who before 
her marriage taught physical education at the Su 
perior STC. Ruth Gober, a graduate of North 
western university, will teach speech and English 
Miss Gober comes from the University of Oklahoma. 
In the training school Mrs. Annalies Kilmer 
from the La Crosse public schools will teach kin- 
dergarten. She received her master’s degree from 
Northwestern university. . . . First grade teacher will 
be Anne Goepfert, a graduate from Milwaukee ST¢ 
and Northwestern. She has been teaching the Com- 
munity Day school of St. Louis. . . . Mary Fishet 
will serve as second grade critic. She has her 
degree from Columbia university and has been teach- 
ing in Elmhurst, III. Lillian Schatz will act as 
critic teacher in English in the junior high grades 
She is a graduate from the University of Wisconsin 
and comes to Platteville from the Polk County 
Normal school at St. Croix Falls. Constance 
Carmody, who has a degree in public health from 
the University of Michigan, is the school nurse. 


Solons Rescind Action on Tax Limitations: 
The legislatures of five states, including Wisconsin, 
have rescinded previous approval of a constitutional 
amendment to limit federal taxes to 25 percent of 
income. 


Moser Appointed to Health Council: Miriam 
Moser of Whitewater STC has been named as the 
WEA representative on the State School Health 
Council. 


Ziegenhagen Succeeds Brown: Frederick W 
Ziegenhagen, a member of the faculty of Boys Tech- 
nical High school of Milwaukee about 30 years and 
vice principal since 1933, was appointed principal of 
the school. He will succeed Thomas G. Brown who 
retired June 15. 


Rogers Accepts Principalship in Michigan: 
Barton H. Rogers, principal of the Lincoln school 
in Oconomowoc since 1930, resigned his position to 
become principal of the Junior High school of Liv- 
onia Township, School District in Wayne county, 
Michigan. He is a graduate of Oshkosh STC and 
the University of Wisconsin. Besides being active in 
Boy Scout work and the Kiwanis club he has taken 
a prominent part in professional affairs. He has been 
president of the Wisconsin Elementary Principals as- 
sociation and has served the organization in many 
other ¢ apacities. 


Dryer Joins Vets Administration Staff: 
Olin G. Dryer, principal of Kaukauna High school 
since 1924, resigned on August 12 to become voca- 
tional adviser for the Wisconsin office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education of the Veterans’ ad- 
ministration. Mr. Dryer was active in civic and vet- 
eran organiaztions in Kaukauna. Paul E. Little, as- 
sistant principal, was chosen by the Board to succeed 
Mr. Dryer. 
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New Vocational Directors Named: The fol- 
lowing new directors have been appointed in the 
Wisconsin Schools of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion: John G. Ausman, Manitowoc; H. M. Clark, 
Kenosha; Charles Rowe, Rhinelander; Ralph J. 
Keen, Beloit; W. F. Owens, Ashland. 


Portage Teachers Plan Year's Program: 
Elizabeth Kelly, president of the Portage Teachers 
association, and the Executive committee have planned 
a series of interesting and worthwhile programs for 
the school year and have issued a booklet announcing 
the schedule of events. One of the most important 
programs of the year is the Open House for Parents 
and Teachers on Nov. 15 which is during American 
Education Week. From 7:00 to 7:50 p.m. classes 
will be in session which will give the parents an 
oOpportutnity to see the schools in action. At 8:00 all 
will assemble in the Gymnasium for a special pro- 
gram which will be highlighted by an address by 
Dean John Guy Fowlkes of the University of Wis- 
consin. Through the courtesy of the Board of Educa- 
tion a Social Hour for Parents and Teachers has been 
arranged to follow the address by Mr. Fowlkes. On 
Feb. 19, a dinner meeting will be held. The teachers 
at that time will hear Howard J. McMurry, former 
Congressman from Wisconsin, discuss the subject: 
“Teacher Adjustment in the Postwar World.” 


WEA HONOR ROLL 

WEA 100% ers THROUGH SEPTEMBER 25 

Abbotsford, Adams-—Friendship, Alma, Amery, Am- 
herst. 

Balsam Lake, Bancroft, Blair, Brandon, Brodhead, 
Bruce, Buffalo Co. Normal School 

Cameron, Casco, Cashton, Cassville, Centuria, Chetek, 
Clinton, Cochrane, Colby H. S., Columbia Co. 
Normal School, Columbus, Cornell, Cuba City. 

DeForest. 

East Troy, Eleva, Elkhart Lake, Elroy, Endeavor 

Fall Creek, Fall River, Fennimore, Fox Lake, Frederic 
H. S. 

Gilmanton H. S., Goodman, Green Lake, Greenwood, 

Hartford, Hayward, Hillsboro, Holcombe, Hudson. 

Independence. 

Jackson Co. 

Kenosha Sch. Voc. & Ad. Educ., Kimberly. 

La Crosse Voc. School, Lomira. 

Manawa, Mercer. 

Nelson H. S., New Holstein, Norris Fdn. (Muk- 
wonago ) 

Oconto, Onalaska, Ontario, Osceola. 

Palmyra, Park Falls, Pepin, Peshtigo, Platteville, 
Plum City, Polk Co. Normal School, Portage 

St. Croix Co., Seneca, Seymour, Stockbridge. 

Thorp, Tigerton, Two Rivers. 

Verona, Viola, Viroqua. 

Waterford U. F. H. S., Waterloo, Wautoma, Wau 
paca, Westby, Winnebago Co., Wisconsin Dells. 


NECROLOGY 
(* Member of WEA at time of death) 

Thomas T. Goff, 63, professor of mathematics 
at Whitewater STC since 1916, died at his home 
in Whitewater, Sept. 23, after a week's illness. Mr. 
Goff was nationally known as an author of mathe 
matics textbooks and as a popular lecturer on the 
subject, “Fun with Numbers”. He was active in 
local civic organizations. 

* Maude F. Willis of Wauwatosa, a teacher in 
the Milwaukee schools for more than 38 years. died 
Sept. 15 at her home after a short illness. She had 
been teaching in the McKinley school. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope 
that they will prove interesting 
and useful to you 












Susie 
Cucumber — 
She Writes 
Letters 


to Children 






ie For Nursery and Primary Teachers 
interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


Since educators 

recognize letter 
writing as a nat- 
ee device for self-expression perhaps 
this little dog, Susie Cucumber, might 
suggest a new Self-expression Project 

Susie writes weekly letters on 3 t 
8 year olds’ vocabulary-interest-expe- 


rience level; often encloses surprises 
(seeds to plant, art picture, etc.) and 
sends her book, ‘Susie Cucumber 
She Writes Letters”... All of which 
might prove spur to class to correspond 
with her as well as “to tell things in 
own words” and create designs for 
own writing paper as Susie does. 
Parents’ Magazine specially commends 
both Susie’s Book and Letters. 
Ask your librarian or bookstore, if interested. 
For further information ju st write to 
Susie Cucumber, herself, at her home addre 
—Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, Virginia. 
We hope the foregoing is helptul to you just 
as in the past Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 240 
Remember this wrapper — it is empty now anu 
; will stay so until 
es a wtisagain prac- 
tical to produce cherving 


gum of such peacetime 
quality and flavor, 





0S 











ART INSTRUCTION MADE EASY 





CREATIVE 
ART 


FOR GRADED 
SCHOOLS 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure results with 
this tested classroom crea- 
tive art series no special skill, educa- 
uion or equipment needed. 

Fight books, carefully graded from one to 
eight, are packed with stimulating ideas, 
easy-to-follow methods and original projects 
for every week in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 

Corresponding Teacher's Manuals detail 
every step of instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other subject. Send for 
full-color illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 





811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5,"III. 





Drop Your 
BIGGEST WORRIES 


into the NEAREST MAIL BOX! 
That’s the way so many teachers tell us they 
feel about it when they mail their first appli- 


cation or renewal to T.C.U. Then whenever they 
are disabled by siekness, accident or quarantine, 
the T.C.l Air Mails a check to them before 
they have a chance to worry 

If you, too, would like to enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection, at a cost of less than a nickel a day, 
and get all the facts, drop your worries into 


the nearest Mail Box! Mail the coupon today 
No agent will call 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
1252 T.C.U. Bldg. LINCOLN 8, NEBR 
—_ FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
Vo the T.C.U., 1252 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln S, Nebr. 


I an interested in knowing about 
fe OA 10-Way Protection. Send me full 
details without obligation. 

Name 
Address 


a = NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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Our Friends 


North Dakota Adopts 
Group Insurance 

The Welfare committee of the North 
Dakota Education association is recommending 
a plan for accident and sickness insurance to 
the teachers of that state which is similar to 
the program endorsed by the Welfare com- 
mittee of the WEA. The coverage is being 
written by the Washington National Insurance 
company, the same one approved by the WEA. 


lowa Makes Progress 
In School Legislation 

The Iowa Education Association presented a 
six point program to their legislature for the 
improvement of education in the state. With 
the cooperation of many organizations who 
were interested in the welfare of schools, an 
excellent start was made toward the accom 
plishment of the objectives. The “blueprint” 
included: 1. financing schools—state aid; 
2. reorganization of school districts; 3. teacher 
welfare—annuity, tenure, salaries; 4. certifica- 
tion—higher standards; 5. needs—health, 
libraries, etc.; 6. administration—strengthened 
status. Many new laws were passed for the 
benefit of education. 


Missouri Secures Statewide 
Retirement System 


The Statewide Public School Retirement 
System “represents the most significant law 
ever passed in the realm of teacher welfare in 
Missouri’. Those words were used in explain 
ing the new retirement system enacted by the 
1945 session of the legislature. The new plan 
will cover 20,000 teachers not now under local 


retirement systems. 


South Carolina Adopts 
Retirement System 


July 1, 1945, will remain an important mile 
stone in educational history of South Carolina. 
On that date occurred the official launching of 
the South Carolina Retirement System. It was 
passed by the legislature and signed by the gov 
ernor in April after long years of hard work 
by educators of the state and friends of edu 


cation. 
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Kansas Legislature Sets 
New Record 

W. A. Stacey, assistant state superintendent 
of public instruction of Kansas, summarizes the 
educational legislation enacted by the 1945 
session of the legislature in these words: 
“Nothing approaching it has occurred before 
in our history’. Just a few of the reforms 
accomplished after years of research and work 
include plans providing for county reorganiza- 
tion committees to study and recommend the 
formation of new school districts by a most 
democratic process and more satisfactory legis- 
lation to finance schools. The high schools of 
the state are placed on a uniform basis, and 
now secondary education will receive more 
equal support. Kansas at last has a much-sought 
common denominator for its high schools. 

C. O. Wright, executive secretary of the 
Kansas Teachers Association, reports that the 
900 showings of Pop Rings the Bell during the 
past year were most helpful in securing a 
greater appreciation of the role of the schools 
ind the constructive legislation for education. 


West Virginia Sponsors 
School Survey 
Dr. George D. Strayer, professor emeritus of 


Columbia university, is in West Virginia at the 


request of the Interim committee of the legis 
lature to study the state school system. He ts 
serving as chairman of a committee of able edu 
cators from outside the state who have been 
invited to make the survey. The study will in 
clude the entire school system from elementary 
grades through college. The report will be used 
as a base for legislation to revise the educa- 


tional system. 


THE TEACHER 
The teacher is a prophet. 
He lavs the foundations of tomorrow. 
The teacher is an artist. 
He works with the precious clay of unfolding 
personality. 
The teacher is a builder. 
He works with the higher and finer values of 
civilization. 
The teacher is a friend. 
His heart responds to the faith and devotion of 
his students. 
The teacher is a citizen. 
He is selected and licensed for the improve- 
ment of society. 
The teacher is a pioneer. 
He is always attempting the 
winning out. 
The teacher is a believer. 
He has abiding faith in the improvability of the 
human race. NEA _ Journal. 


impossible and 
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Hybrid 


Magnolia 


Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness will delight you. 


10¢ plus tax. 


16 Exciting Shades 


/ 
w pnctoss 


Lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. J., Founded by E. T. Reynolds 
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Chips off the Funny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 





Understandable Language 

After giving the private a dressing down for being 
so late in returning with the supplies, the sergeant 
demanded, ‘Okay, let's hear how it happened, 
Miller.” 

“Well, I picked up a chaplain along the road,” 
explained the woe-begone rookie, “and from then 
on the mules couldn't understand a word I said 


Situation Well in Hand 


Four marines were playing bridge in a hut on an 
island. Suddenly another leatherneck burst into’ the 
room and shouted: 

“The Japs are landing a force of about 200 men 
down on the beach.” 

The four bridge-playing marines looked at one 
another. Finally one said: 

“TIL go! I'm dummy this hand.” 


Guilty! 


The prisoner was on trial for stealing ducks. His 
counsel addressed the jury at length, pointing out 
that it had not been proved conclusively that the 
prosecutor had lost any ducks; that the ducks found 
in the prisoner's cottage were not those of the prose- 
cutor; that the prisoner had established an absolute 
alibi 

Just as the judge began to sum-up, the prisoner 
interposed and asked if he might say something. As 
an indulgence, this was permitted. 

“All I want to say, gentlemen,” he remarked, “is 
that I wish I'd never seen those birds.’ 


Careless 


The editor in charge of the personal inquiry 
column opened his seventieth letter with a groan. 

“T have lost three husbands,’ a lady reader had 
written very confidentially, “and now have the offer 
of the fourth. Shall I accept him?” 

The editor dipped his pen in the ink. This was 
the last straw. 

“If you have lost three husbands,” he wrote, “I 
should say you are much too careless to be trusted 
with the fourth 


Making It Easier 


Night fell and the two tramps began to look 
around for a place to lay their heads 

‘What yer going to use as a_ pillow?” asked 
Willie. 

“This bit of drain-pipe,” said Tim 

“Drain-pipe 2” echoed his companion. “Won't that 
be a bit hard ? 

“Course not,” said Tim. “I'm going to stuff it 
with some straw.’ 


Fall Weather 

Kid: “Give me an all-day sucker 

Candy Man: “Here it ts.” 

Kid: “It looks kinda small.’ 

Candy Man: “Well, the days are getting shorter, 
you know. 
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Understand? 

Diner: “You charged me twice as much for this 
steak as you used to!” 

Waiter: “I have to. The price of beef has gone 
up 

Diner: “Yes, but the steak is half as big as it 
used to be.” 

Waiter: “Of course. That's the scarcity of beef.” 


He Asked For It 


The officer of the day stopped a mess orderly as he 
was carrying a soup kettle out of the kitchen. “Here, 
you,” he snapped, “give me a taste of that!’’ Obe- 
diently, he was handed a ladle, and he tasted it 
‘Great Scott! Do you call that stuff soup?” he 
roared. “No, sir,” responded the orderly meekly, 
that’s dishwater.” 


Preparedness 

A doctor had an urgent call from a man saying 
his small son had swallowed a fountain pen. 

“ALL right, Il come at once,”’ replied the doctor, 
What are you doing in the meantime ? 

Came the answer: “I'm using a pencil 


Complications 

Visitor (in war plant): “Look at that youngst®r, 
the one with the cropped hair, leather jacket, and 
trousers on. It’s hard to tell whether it’s a boy or 
girl.’ 

War Worker: “She's a girl, and she’s my 
daughter.” 

Visitor: “My dear sir, do forgive me. I would 
never have been so outspoken if I had known you 
were her father.” 

War Worker: “I’m not her father; I'm _ het 
mother.” 
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I think teacher's planning to be 
married. She said she’s working on 
her bachelors. 
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CORONET JOINS LEARNING WITH LIFE 


wing and blowing are 


bb ' dra eo 
Pressing, ads of glassmaKing. 
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Sally never had any use for science. She learned it in school because she had to 
and forgot it when the bell rang. But this statement, enlivened in a beautifully- 
colored Coronet Picture Story on the scientific making of glass, fired her imagination. 
For the first time she saw science as a vital tool for creating the comforts of daily 
life—as a subject for fascinating study. 


















Thousands of students are finding in the readable, colorfully alive pages of Coronet 
Magazine the same exciting stimulus to learning that Sally discovered in this Coronet 
Picture Story. Teachers like Sally’s are turning more and more to Coronet as a 


means of awakening student eagerness to learn . . . because Coronet entertains 
while it educates, because it helps students understand how learning blends with life 
To Sally, Coronet’s ‘Education for Living” introduced the marvelous world of science 


and its relation to everyday life. To many other students, the doors of English, the 
fine arts, the social sciences, mathematics, vocational educat 
subjects are being opened with a Coronet key. In Coronet’s Picture Stories, articles, 
Bookettes, special features and Game Books, America’s teachers have found a 
breadth of educational material that eases teaching and increases learning by 
relating study to the outside world. 





1 and many other 


Give your students the benefit of Coronet. Fill in the coupon and mai! it today to the 
Education Department. Your order will be filled promptly. 


SCHOOL RATE 15c per copy instead of 25c 
A, 
\\ 






} 


' 
\ 


| 
| \ 









J 


Minimum monthly order, 5 copies 





\\ y\ Your monthly copy of Coronet free with your classroom order for 10 of 
\ more copies per month. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 






CORONET, 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 










b o . Please enter my order for copies of CORONET each a 
J (minimum monthly order, 5 copies) for months, beginr 
A TEACHER'S GUIDE T0 CORONET with the issue, at the special School Rate of 1c pé 









This guide, based on selected topics from the current issue of Name Subiect 






Coronet, is prepared monthly by a committee of high school 
School 







and college educators who are familiar with present-day teach- 





City Zone 


ing needs. Distributed monthly as a special service to Coronet’s 
teacher-subscribers, it is designed to facilitate their classroom 


use of Coronet’s educational material 
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Everybody wins...Have a Coca-Cola 





wa wk 
G 


Y 


K 





When you laugh, the world laughs with you, as 
they say—and when you enjoy the pause that 
refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola, your friends 
enjoy it with you, too. Everybody enjoys the 


: ~— ’ oe Rade MARK REGISTE~y, 
friendly hospitality that goes with the invitation anf 





Have a Coke. Those three words mean Friend, 






You naturally hear Coca-Cola 
SEM Called by its friendly abbreviation 
i E “} “Coke”. Both mean the quality prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


you belong—I'm glad to be with you. Good 


company is better company over a Coca-Cola. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY { 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


October 1945 


Organized in 1853 





LOCAL E.A. PRESIDENTS CONFER, OCTOBER 22-25 





Kenosha Plans Two Day 
Educational Institute 


An educational institute will be 
held in Kenosha for the teachers 
and the public November 1—2. The 
project is jointly sponsored with 
the Kenosha Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation, the Kenosha Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Federa 
tion of Labor, and the Congress 
for Industrial Organization. 

The institute is designed to ac- 
quaint the public with the prob 
lems of the school and, through 
industrial tours and talks, to in- 
form the teachers of the difficul 
ties of business and labor. 

Four principal speakers will ad 
dress the institute session which 
will be open to the public. Each 
will present the problems of his 
particular field: the schools, manu 
facturing, commerce, and organized 
labor. 

Industrial tours will be held in 
the afternoons for the teachers 
who will be shown the operation 
of factories in Kenosha. During 
American Education Week, Novem- 
ber 12-17, the schools will be open 
to visitors and the public will be 
urged to see the being 
conducted. 

I. F. Stocker of Kenosha High 
school is general chairman. 


€ lasse Ss 





Beery of Whitewater 
Chosen Dean at Drake 


George S. Beery, vice president 
of the WEA, submitted his resig- 
nation to the Executive commit- 
tee of the association on Sept. 22 
to become Dean of Students at 
Drake university, Des Moines, 
Iowa, on Oct. 1. 

Mr. Beery has been registrar at 
Whitewater STC for several years. 
In 1944 he was elected vice presi- 
dent of the WEA and has been 
serving on the Welfare committee 
since taking office, Jan. 1, 1945. 

The state has lost an energetic 
and able educator. Besides his 
splendid work for the association 
he has been in demand as a speaker 
on educational programs through- 
out the state and is serving as dis- 
trict governor of Kiwanis Inter- 


national for Southern Wisconsin 
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‘‘Pop Rings the Bell”’ 
Continues in Demand 


During the past school year the 
WEA Office received 150 requests 
tor Pop Rings the Bell’, the 
16 mm. sound film portraying the 
values of education. Based on the 
reports received from a majority 
of those using the picture for the 
school year 1944—45, it is estimated 
that over 25,000 people in Wis 
consin saw and heard “Pop” 

The theme of the movie sup 
ports the findings of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce which 
were released last January. Accord- 
ing to the study made by the edu 
cational adviser, expenditures fot 
education are a sound investment 
The better educated 
more productive and has a higher 
purchasing power, can buy 
and better homes, and can pur 
chase the gadgets and appliances 
which have raised our standard of 
living. Not only are we supplied 
the material things in greater 
abundance at lower cost through 
education, but we also receive cul 
tural and social advantages from 
education. All these factors are 
touched upon in “Pop Rings the 
Bell 


citizenry is 


more 


High Praise for “Pop” 

Excellent’’; ‘Very well ré 
ceived’; “More people should see 
it’; “Every adult in the city should 
see that picture’; “The film has 
done more to stimulate interest in 
school board members and district 
patrons than any other instrument 
I have ever used’; these are some 
of the comments copied from last 
year’s reports. 

The film is available from the 
WEA Office for the asking. It will 
be sent to you postpaid, and all 
you are asked to do is to pay the 
return postage. 


Central STC Announces 
Radio Schedule, WLBL 


Pres. Wm. C. Hansen has an 
nounced the schedule for the Ra 
dio Workshop for the Central STC 
at Stevens Point. The programs 
will be heard in the afternoon of 
cvery schoolday on WLBL 930 ke 
Faculty members and students pre 
pare and produce the broadcasts 


Meetings ot presidents of local 
associations were arranged by the 
Committee on Local Associations 
on September 22. This year’s con- 
ferences assume increased impor- 
tance and every president is ur- 
gently requested to attend. There 
will be something missed if they 
do not carry the contributions of 
these conferences back to their re- 
spective memberships. Evening din- 
ner meetings have been set for the 
week, each in charge of a Locals 
committee member, as follows 

October 22, Miss Chell, at 
Spooner; October 23, Mr. Soren- 
son at Chippewa Falls, Mr. Hag- 
man at Green Bay, Mr. Kennedy at 
Richland Center; October 24, Mr 
Boll at Eau Claire, Mr. Weinlick 
at Rhinelander, Mr. Wipperman at 
Madison; October 25, Mr. McKean 
at Mauston, Mr. Tinkham at Stev 
ens Point, Mr. Brown at Mil- 
waukee. 

Invitations will be received by 
all presidents, whose expenses will 
be paid. There will be a WEA staff 
member at each conference. The 
me mbers of the Exec utive and Pub- 
lic Relations committees will also 
attend. 

Timely subjects, such as group 
insurance, public relations, and 
WEA financial assistance for a spe 
cial institute are some topics to be 
presented. As important as any will 
be an open discussion period for 
questions and interchange of ideas. 


for school use and for the general 


listening public. Jane Miller is in 

charge of production, and Gerti 

L. Hanson is director of the Radio 

Workshop. The following schedule 

will be observed from October to 

January 

Monday, 1:15 P. M.—Your Story 
time (grades Kgn-3) Folklore 
and fairytale told for enjoyment 

Tuesday, 3:15 P. M.—Books and 
Authors (Jr. High-Adult )—Re- 
views of current books and news 
of their authors 

Wednesday, 3:15 P. M.—Our Col- 
lege (Gen'l Listening )—Featur 
ing college personalities in a 
varicty program 

Thursday, 3:15 P. M.—World of 
Tomorrow (Jr. and Sr. High) 
A preview of wonders we may 
look for in postwar world 

Friday, 3:15 P. M.—Music Album 
(Gen'l Listening) Presenting 
the history of music in America 
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Social Studies Council Meets, Milwaukee 


Plans are under way for the 
twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies which will be held in Mil- 
waukee Thanksgiving weekend, 
November 22-24, with headquar- 
ters at the Schroeder Hotel. A very 
large attendance of teachers from 
Wisconsin and other states is ex- 
pected. 

Seven general sessions are being 
planned, as well as a large number 
of sectional meetings for special 
interest groups. Well-known speak- 
ers and outstanding teachers are 
being secured for the programs. 
The general theme for the meeting 
is ‘The Social Studies Program and 
the Post War World.” There will 
be sections on Government, Geog- 
raphy, American History, World 
History and Problems, The Prob- 
lems of Management and Labor, 
Hemispheric Problems, Understand- 
ing the British Commonwealth, 
Understanding the USSR, Radio in 
Social Studies Instruction, Audio- 
Visual Aids, State and Local Ma- 
terials, Inter-group Education, Prob 
lems of Juvenile Behavior, The 
Social Studies Teacher and the 
Student peti: China and_ the 
Far East, Education of the Return- 
ing Veteran, Evaluation, Citizen- 
ship Studies, and Newer Tech- 
niques of Social Studies Instruction. 
Other sections are being planned 


Wis. Curriculum Study 


Areas which will receive special 
emphasis are Geography and _ its 
Relation to the other Social Stud- 
ies, Social Studies in the Elemen- 
tary school with attention to the 
primary, middle, and upper grades, 
and Planning the Twelve Year 
Program. This last subject should 
e of very great interest to Wis- 
consin teachers, as one general ses- 
sion is to be devoted to a progress 
report of the Social Studies com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Five Year 
Curriculum Study with a discus- 
sion of the report by curriculum 
experts from other states. 

Joint sponsors of the meeting are 
the Wisconsin Council for the 
Social Studies, the Northwest Wis- 
consin Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, and the Milwaukee County 
Social Studies club. Frank A. Maas 
of the Milwaukee Vocational School 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements. The general 


Dec. 1 








| portunity and 


program chairman is Burr W. Phil- 

lips of the University of Wisconsin. 
Further program details will be 

given in the November Journal. 


Northeastern Plans: 
Extension Meetings 


lv. Cc. Fryklund Becomes 


Extension Service meetings which | 


have held the educational spotlight 
in the Fox River Valley area for 
several years will be continued by 
the Northeastern WEA this fall 
according to announcement recently 
made by G. R. Leistikow of Win- 
neconne, president of the associa- 
tion. The Executive committee has 
scheduled the following meetings 
and has secured authorities in their 
respective fields to discuss a specific 


subject. 
Oct. 13—Marinette. Subject: ‘“Read- 
ing’. 
Dr. Luella B. Cook, Univ. of 


Minnesota, 

Marinette 
Oct. 27—Sheboygan. 

“Arithmetic” 

Dr. W. A. Brownell, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. 

Nov. 3—Oshkosh. Subject: 
ing”. 

Margaret Pratt, 
Nov. 17—Shawano. 

“ Arithmetic’ 

Elda Merton, Chicago. 
Subject: ‘Development 
Health Program” 

Dr. Warren Southworth. 
Waupun. Subject: “The 
Library”’. 

Mrs. Alice Showalter, Racine. 
Mrs. Mary T. Ryan, Madison 


and Margaret Pratt, 


Subject 


“Read- 


Marinette. 
Subje 


of a 


Tohn Culichan Urges 
Jr. Red Cross Support 


“The membership of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross,” states John 
Callahan, state superintendent, ‘‘is 
confronted with a tremendous op- 
responsibility 
through its international program 
Providing for children 
in the areas of morale and edu- 
cation is at sobering and 
challenging.” 

Mr. Callahan points out that the 
close of the war represents for the 
American Junior Red Cross no 
slackening of the pace of its pro- 
gram. A standing army, a large 
number of hospitalized men, serv- 


assistance 


once 


Stout Institute Prexy 


At the meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of Stout Institute on Sept. 
24, Verne C. Fryklund of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was chosen president to 
succeed B. E. Nelson who resigned 
in June. Mr. Fryklund, who was 
born at Prentice, Wis., is a grad- 
uate of Stout Institute and has de- 
grees from the Universities of Min- 

nesota and Missouri and from the 
Colorado College of Education. At 
present he is on the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota awaiting 
discharge from the U. S. Army Air 
Corps in which he is lieutenant 
colonel. 

With the Army Air Force Lt. 

Col. Fryklund directed the analysis 
of instruction for light tanks for 
the U. S. Ordnance Department at 
Rock Island Arsenal. The material 
has been used in retraining civilian 
mechanics for maintenance of U. 
and lend-lease tanks of the Allied 


nations. From 1930-37 and 1941, 
Lt. Col. Fryklund was Associate 
Professor of Industrial Education 
at the University of Minnesota. 


From 1937-1941 he was Supervisor 
of Vocational Education in the city 
schools of Detroit, and Associate 
Professor at Wayne university. 
From 1922-30 he was on the staff 
of the State Teachers College at 
Kearny, Nebraska. 
ices to the children and the aged 
in institutions means a continua 
tion of the production program 
into the indefinite future. Our ap- 
proximately 20,000,000 Junior Red 
Cross members and their teachers 
in America may well be proud of 
the production program that has 
resulted in the making of thirty- 
five million comfort and recreation 
items since Pearl Harbor. 

‘The world rising out of this 
war will need a body of citizens 
sensitive to the importance of phy- 
sical health and emotional stabil- 
ity for all’, continues Mr. Cal- 
lahan. 

In urging enlistment of all boys 
and girls in a continuing crusade 
for self-realization and_ interna- 
tional good will, Mr. Callahan be- 


lieves that school people have for 


| years recognized the contributions 


of the American Junior Red Cross 
The philosophy and program of 
the organization, conceived by edu- 
cators, should be increasingly used 
by educators. 
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any budding Scientists 


in your Senior Class? 


Science Talent Search aptitude 


scientific knowledge, reasoning powe 


both boys and girls — can take this 
test right in your own school, 
early in December. 





Essays on Scientific Projects 


Contestants must also write a 1,000-word 

essay on the topic, “My Scientific Project” 
stating just what they are now doing, or plan 
to do, in experimentation or research. These 
essays must be submitted no later than 
December 27, 1945. 


places of national interest! 





$11,000 in Scholarships to Winners 
While in Washington they will be inter- 
viewed by judges who will award two $2,400 
Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarships 
—to the most talented boy and girl — and 
other Westinghouse Scholarships of a total 
value of $6,200. The Annual Science Talent 
Search is sponsored by the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation and conducted 

by Science Clubs of America. 


Science Clubs of America (STM-1 
1719 N. St., N. W., Washington ¢ 


Westinghouse | n= 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 

NAME.... 

Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — 
Sunday, 2:30 pm, EWT, NBC. 


TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 
11:45 am, EWT, American Network. 


SCHOOL. . 


in the Fifth Annual Science Taler 


(PLEASE TYPE OR PRINT) 


IF ANY OF YOUR SENIORS 
show exceptional scientific 
aptitude, by all means en- 
courage them to enter the 
Fifth Annual Science Tal- 
ent Search, conducted to 
discover the most promis- 
ing youthful scientists of 
tomorrow. $11,000 in West- 
inghouse Scholarships will 
be awarded to winners 
plus 260 Honorable Men- 
tions which often result in 
scholarship offers from 
other sources. 


tests 


Entrants in the Science Talent Search must first take an 
aptitude test... which determines their range of 

‘rs and 

general aptitude. High School Seniors — 





Trips to Washington, D.C., for 40 Finalists 


Judges then select 40 finalists who are invited to 
attend the Science Talent Institute at the Nation’s 
Capital — as guests of Westinghouse. The chance 
of a lifetime for your Seniors to attend the Science 
Talent Institute, meet famous scientists, visit 





i, D.€ 


t Search. I have (number 


students who may enter the competition 


oo « sPOBREION « ccceus 








October, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Five 
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La Crosse Organizes 


Education Association | 


Educators of La Crosse have 
formed a new organization known 
as the La Crosse Education asso- 
ciation. According to the preamble 
of the new constitution its purpose 
is “to promote the interests of 
education, to foster professional 
spirit, good fellowship, and unity 
among the educators of La Crosse, 
and to support any community 
projects that the group feels are 
vital to the welfare of the city”. 
Any teacher, supervisor, or admin- 
istrator in the city of La Crosse is 
eligible for membership. 

New Officers for the year in- 
clude: R. W. Bardwell, president; 
W. M. Laux, vice president; Mrs. 
Hedwig Rekow, secretary; and Mrs. 
Ruth Amundson, treasurer. The 
Executive Board will consist of the 
officers and representatives from 
the buildings. 

The president is authorized to 
appoint a Public Relations, Social, 
Community Cooperation, and 
Finance and Audit Committees 
The new organization is getting off 
to a good start by planning a 
social program for the beginning 
of the year. 





Polk County Teachers 
Hold Meeting, Sept. 12 





Nearly every teacher in Polk 
county attended the one day con- 
vention sponsored by the Polk 
County Local Education association 
at Milltown, September 12 

Dr. Edward Krug, curriculum 
coordinator of the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Educational Planning 
Program, spoke on “Curriculum 
Planning in Relation to Demo- 
cratic Philosophy of Education’. 
In the afternoon Ellen Clark, Su 
perior STC and press representa- 
tive of the Superior Telegram, dis- 
cussed “The Program and Person- 
alities of the United Nations Con- 
ference at San Francisco.” 

Special entertainment features 
and discussion of the function and 
accomplishments of professional 
organizations were parts of the 
scheduled program. The goal set 
this year by the association is 
100% membership in local, state, 
and national educational 
ciations. 


CHASE 


asso- 











TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Need More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mer. Since 1900 


Racine Teachers Are Not “Cloistered” 





“We cannot afford to deserve 
the reputation of being ‘‘clois- 
tered”, nor to be oblivious to the 
thinking that molds the lives of 
our children’, states Margaret j 
Teuscher, president of the Racine | 
Teachers association, in her report 
to the teachers of the city. During 
the past year the association has 
sponsored a series of nine confer- 
ences with industry and labor. The 
program was a part of the public 
relations activities. 

From January to May five dinner 
meetings were held with repre- 
sentatives of industry at which the 
following general topics were dis- 
cussed: “The Problem of Continu- 
ally Advancing Our Standard of 
Living’, “Problems of Maintaining 
High Employment Through Ex- 
panding Production’, “Cultural or 
Vocational Education’, “Economic 
Hazards”, and “The Problems of 
Economic Justice’. At each session 
a representative of the teachers and 
one from industry presented thei: 
views on the general subject, after 
which free and frank discussion 
was in order. 


Conferences with Labor 


At the four joint meetings of 
representatives of the C. I. O. and 


| the A. F. of L. and educators, held 


alternately with the conferences 


with industry, topics for discussion 


included: “The Aims of Progres- 
sive Education’, “The Responsi- 
bilities of the Schools and_ the 


Parents’, “Should There Be More 
Cultural or Vocational Education 
in the Postwar World?”, “Should 
Everyone in a Democracy Be 
Guaranteed a Job?’, and “The 
Problems of Economic Justice’. 
The general plan of procedure was 


the same as the conferences with 
industry. 
Plans for the project were laid 


last fall by the Delegate Assembly 
of the Racine Teachers association 
upon the recommendation of Emil 
Kuester, the president of the asso- 
ciation last year. A general com- 
mittee representing all groups in 
the educational system planned the 
programs with representatives of 
labor and industry. The associa- 
tion’s steering committee was com- 
posed of the following: Adminis- 
tration — W. C. Giese, Harold 
Cripe, Herbert VonHaden; Senior 


| tional—Medora 


|} programs on 








high school—Esther King, C. A. 
Wackman, Willard Iselin; Junior 


| high—Louise Bolton, Maurice Mc- 


Cann, H. O. Josvanger; Elemen- 
tary schools — Marie Danielson, 
Teckla Ronda, Evelyn Swan; Voca- 
Roskilly, T. S. 
Rees, A. R. Bongey. 

To reply to the criticism some- 
times leveled against such meet- 


| ings, Miss Teuscher adds, “If, as 
| has been suggested, the manufac- 


turers had any ulterior motive to 
inflict their concepts upon us and 
to influence our teaching, I am 
sure that such hopes must have 


| been dispelled by the end of the 


course”’. 

Extension of Program Planned 

Miss Teuscher reports that both 
labor and industry have voiced the 
desire to continue the mectings 
this year. The association hopes to 
extend the experiment to other 
groups in the community and to 
arrange a meeting at which both 
labor and industry will participate 

The NEA has sponsored similat 
a national scale, and 
the WEA has promoted meetings 
with agriculture, industry, and 
labor in the state. The Northeast- 
ern has held a series of meetings 
in that section of the state. As a 
part of the Public Relations pro- 
gram other local educational asso 
ciations are planning similar meet- 
ings for this year. The Journal wall 
announce the plans as they develop. 


NEA Reports Trend 
Toward Single Salary 


According to the August issue 
of the Education Research Service 
of the NEA, recent years have seen 
a marked trend toward the adop 
tion of schedules of the single 
salary or preparation type. In 
1944-45, 90 of the 171 schedules 
studied, or 53 percent, were 
single-salary schedules, offering 


|the same salary opportunities to 


elementary teachers as to high 
school teachers with equivalent 
qualifications. In 1940-41 the 


studies revealed 37 percent of the 
schedules were of the single-salary 
type, and in 1942-43 the percent 
increased to 42. In the next two 
year period the percentage jumped 
11 percent, or to 53 percent of the 
schedules studied. 
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Madison Vocational 
Offers Unusual Course | 


The Madison Vocational and 
Adult School is offering an evening 
school course entitled “Interpreta- 
tion of School Procedures and Ac- 
tivities for the Parent.” There is 
no enrollment charge. 

The general purpose of the 
course is to make the parents 
familiar with the aims, methods, 
and problems of the school. The 
course will consist of ten informal 
group discussions of the problems 
that concern every citizen who 
wants to know how and why our 
schools are so important a part of 
the lives of our children. It will 
include non-technical discussions 
of such topics as: 

Why do we need schools? 

How do we pay for the educa 

tion of our children? 

The control and costs of educa- 

tion. 

Explanation of tests and testing 

programs. 

What is an I. Q.? 

How do the teachers measur¢ 

the child’s work? 

What to look for when you visit 

your school. 


Some problems of school disci- 

pline. 

Gripes and misunderstandings. 

Pupil dislike of teacher or sub- 

ject. 

Should all pupils finish high 

school ? 

Who should go to college? 

Where does the State Superin- 

tendent of Public Instruction 
fit into the school picture ? 

Where do the local school board 

members fit into the educa- 
tional picture? 

This is an unusual course and 
one which should contribute sub- 
stantially to a better concept of the 
educational process. 


Yours—For the Asking 


Again we call your attention to 
the wealth of information and 
teaching aids which are offered by 
the advertisers in the Journal 
The WEA office has received some 
of the material, and since there ts 
no obligation on your part except 
to send the coupon, it would ap 
pear you are missing some worth 
while information attractively pre 
sented, if you fail to send for it 
Clip the coupons and mail them 
today. 


Kenosha Celebrates 
Anniversary, Sept. 24 


Kenosha Education Association 
celebrated the 25th anniversary of 
the organization on September 24. 
The occasion was a dinner meeting 
at the Kenosha Country Club. 


The affair was an appropriate 
mixture of fun and dignified rec- 
ognition of the fine service K.E.A. 
has given to the schools, teachers 
and community. Past presidents 
were introduced, life memberships 
granted, and all new teachers in- 
troduced. Edith Nohling, Kinder 
garten teacher, sang several num- 
bers to the great delight of the 
audience 


Honored guests were: Supt. and 
Mrs. Connors, Mrs. Guy F. Loomis, 
Pres. and Mrs Harris n Wood, 
and Secretary O. H. Plenzke 

The officers of K.E.A. are: Har- 
vard C. Smith, president; Matilda 
Hansen, vice-president, Don Buck, 
treasurer; Helen Kelsch, secretary. 

Congratulations to t iSsOCla 
tion for its record of achievement 
and best wishes fo ntinuance 


ARE 
f its high standard of servi 











of standard tests: 

‘Our greatest advance 
ences exist we must do 
I 
for organization of new 
the beginning 


program 
to the variety of human 





a new point of view—in 


The Influence of Objective Measurement 


One administrator makes this statement about the 


1s bee n the devel 
the realization that since 
something about them. T! 


fluence of objective measurement of ability and acl 
nent is apparent everywhere. It has given us ths 


kinds of classes, for refinen 


of our efforts to adapt the 
abilities.” 


World Book Company has long been known as the lead 
ing publisher of standard tests. 


Use its Division of Research and Test Service to help you with 
your 1945-6 testing program. 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Stanford 
Achievement 
Test 


Metropolitan 
Achievement 
Tests 


Pintner 
General 


ais Ability 


in classification, for continuous readjustment of the school 


Tests 


Otis 
Quick-Scoring 
Mental 

Ability 

Tests 


World Book Company 





Represented by Clay Mathers 
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State Forensic Board 
SS | 

High school students in Wiscon- 
sin participating in organized for- | 
ensics will debate compulsory mil- | 
itary training in the year now open- | 
ing. Schools in the Wisconsin High 
School Forensic association will use 
this topic: ‘Resolved, that every 
able-bodied male citizen in the | 
United States should have one year | 
of full time military training be- 
fore attaining age 24.” 

In an announcement of tuture | 
plans, the association set Nov. 1 
as latest date for schools to regis- 
ter for competitions in dramatics, 
Feb. 16 for preliminaries in de- | 
bate, March 23 for preliminaries 
and April 6 for state programs in 
the other contests. 

Because the annual convention 
of the Wisconsin Education asso- 
ciation is being omitted, the for 
ensic association will hold its an- 
nual board meeting in October at 
Wausau. 

Four regional speech institutes 
have been planned. Definite dates 
have been set for the first two; 
New London—November 3; Mad- 
ison—November 17. Institutes will 
be held in Eau Claire in Decem- 
ber and Tomah in January. Radio 
will be added to the topics figur- 
ing in these programs. Last year 
1,245 students from 85 schools 
participated in four similar in 
stitutes 


Membership Increases 


The board announced a mem- 
bership list last year of 349 high 
schools, a gain of seven. Victory 
speaking was lauded as an impor- 
tant addition to the training pro- 
gram. This consisted of original 
contributions by students through 
speeches, dramatizations, and radio 
programs with a view to aiding in 
public appreciation of citizenship 
problems imposed by the war. At 
Whitewater High school, for ex- 
ample, the work became so effec- 
tive that, according to Olive C. 
Case, forensics director, a White- 
water City High School Forensic 
bureau is to be formed to promote 
student-produced programs of mus- 
sic, readings, plays, debates, panel 
discussions, and study-club  pro- | 
grams. 

“The year 1944-45 was a good 
year for the forensic association,” 
reported Prof. A. T. Weaver, pro- 
fessor of speech at the University 
of Wisconsin and faculty adviser. 

“Teachers and pupils reached 
new levels of sportsmanship and 
achievement. The debate topic for 
1945-46, on military training, is 
both interesting and timely. In pre- 
senting effectively the available evi- 





Plans Annual Program 


dence and arguments on both sides 
of such a vital national issue we 
shall be grasping a golden oppor- 
tunity to share in forming public 
opinion and thus in blazing Ameri- 
ca's pathway ahead.” 


Holt Urges Forensics 
F. O. Holt, director of the Uni- 
versity’s department of public serv- 
ice, in another message to high 
school young people urged that 
every person in high school needs 
training in forensics. ‘““There is no 


| single accomplishment of the high 


school,” he wrote, “which will be 
more significant to boys and girls 
in their entire lifetime than the de- 
velopment of ability to think on 
their feet and to express themselves 
effectively in public.” 

John Callahan, state superinten- 
dent, also lauded this program in 
Wisconsin’s high schools, saying 
he knew of “no single activity in 
which high school students have 
an opportunity to participate which 
is as valuable to them.” 

A. C. Jones, Verona principal, 
is chairman of the state forensic 
board, serving with board members 
representing every forensic district. 
W. E. Donnelly of New London 
has been appointed chairman of 
the institute to be held in that city. 


Teachers of English 
Meet in Minneapolis 





It is welcome news that con- 
vention restrictions are removed in 
time for teachers of English in ele- 
mentary and high schools and col- 
leges to attend the Thanksgiving 
meeting of the National Councii 
of Teachers of English at the Rad- 
isson Hotel in Minneapolis, 
November 22—24. Leaders from all 
over the United States will be 
present. Such speakers as Norman 
Cousins and Virginia Kirkus of 
New York, Ruth Suckow, Iowa 
novelist, Robert Penn Warren, the 
poet, and Theodore Blegen, special- 
ist in the ballads of the immigrant 
and pioneer, will entertain at the 
banquet and luncheon. 

Professional programs especially 
prepared for elementary, high 
school, and college teachers of 
English will include notable edu- 
cators from all parts of the coun- 
try—Lennox Grey, Porter Perrin, 
and Lou La Brant of New York; 
John J. DeBoer, editor of the Ele- 
mentary English Review, W. W. 
Hatfield, editor of the English 
Journal and College English, and 

(Turn to page 118) 





La Crosse Conducts 
2nd Annual Institute 


“Better curriculums bring better 
public relations’ was the theme otf 
the second Institute of Public and 
Professional Relations conducted by 
the La Crosse STC on June 27-28. 

The first of the four sessions 
developed the problems of curric- 
ulum and public relations. Glen 
G. Eye, University of Wisconsin 
Training school principal, William 
E. Goslin, Minneapolis school su- 
perintendent, and Bryng Bryngel- 
son, University of Minnesota 
speech clinic director, were the 
speakers. 

In the second session, specific 
problems of dealing with non- 
speech classes were discussed by 
Carrie Rasmussen, director of 
speech in Madison schools. E. W. 
Dolch, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Indiana, discussed what 
to do with poor readers; and Til- 
lie Schlumberger, reading special- 
ist, analysed the problems of read- 
ing in content subjects. 

Panel Answers Questions 

At the final session, written 
questions based on matters arising 
from previous sessions were dis- 
cussed by groups of speech, read- 
ing, and public relations special- 
ists, including classroom teachers 
and administrators from the re- 
gion. They were Pauline Abel, 
Sayra Arity, R. W. Bardwell, Mrs. 
Alf Gundersen, Mrs. Alta Johnson, 
Dorothy B. Magnus, Emery Leamer, 
E. J. McKean, Rexford S. Mitchell, 
Edythe Sanderman, Tillie Schlum- 
berger, O. H. Sohrweide, Clarence 
Sund, and Marie Park Toland. 





Milwaukee Co. Locals 
Hold Fall Institute 


Under the joint sponsorship of 
the Milwaukee County, Greendale, 
Shorewood, West Milwaukee, and 
Whitefish Bay Education associa- 
tions and County Superintendent 
Michael S. Kies, a one day institute 
was held at the Milwaukee STC 
on September 14. 

Headline speakers for the gen- 
eral sessions included: Dr. J. Mar- 
tin Klotsche, Milwaukee STC — 
“The Implications of World Af- 
fairs to Modern Education’; Dr. 
Earl §S. Johnson, University of 
Chicago,—''What Can the Schools 
Do for Society ?’’; and Dr. Edward 
Krug, University of Wisconsin,— 
“The Task of the School’. 

In the afternoon six sectional 
meetings were held, each consider- 
ing an important phase of 
education. 
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HEADLINE HAPPENINGS 


Westinghouse Sponsors 


Science Talent Search 


The fifth annual Science Talent 


Search—but the first in peacetime | 


among America’s million high 
school seniors to discover the 40 
students with the greatest scientific 
potential will open this month in 
the nation’s 27,000 high schools, 
Watson Davis, Director of Science 
Clubs of America, has announced. 
Entrants will complete for $11,000 
in Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships. 

This nation-wide quest for scien- 
tifically-talented students is open to 
all high school seniors or their 
equivalent in American public, pri- 
vate or denominational schools, Mr. 
Davis explained. 

The Search is sponsored by the 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation | 


with the scholarships provided by 
the Westinghouse Educational 
Foundation in the interests of the 
advancement of science in America. 


It is conducted by Science Clubs of | 
America, through Science Service. | 


Basis For Selection 


The 40 finalists will be selected | 
on the basis of their records in a| 


series of qualifying requirements 
including a statement written by 
the student on his interests and 
ambitions, one by his teacher deal 
ing with his aptitudes, ability and 
extra-curricular activities, a tran- 
script of his scholastic records, a 
thousand-word essay on the subject, 
“My Scientific Project’, an d a 
gruelling, three-hour science apti- 
tude test, which will be given in 
the local schools. 


Scholarships to Be Awarded 

These 40 will then be named 
delegates to attend a five-day 
Science Talent Institute, with all 
expenses paid, in Washington, 
where they will enter final com- 
petition for the scholarships next 
March. 

Primary objectives of the Science 
Talent Search, as listed by Mr 
Davis, aré: To discover and fos- 
ter the education of boys and girls 
whose scientific skill, talent and 
ability indicate potential creative 
originality and warrant scholarships 
for their development. 2. To focus 
the attention of large numbers of 
scientifically gifted youths on the 
need for perfecting scientific and 


research skill and knowledge so 
(Turn to page 118) 
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Pupils Sell and Save 
Millions for the U. S. 


During the school year of 1944 
45 the public, vocational, county 
normal, private, and parochial 
schools of Wisconsin and the 
public institutions of higher learn- 
ing sold War Bonds and Stamps 
totalling $14,143,963.07. Some in- 
complete reports on June 20 show 
that the total would actually exceed 
the amount given. 

The Treasury credits the schools 
with the sale, in the last three 
years, of more than $1,300,000,000 
in bonds and stamps. According to 
the New York Times the savings 
of the youngsters run about 
$50,000,000 a month—enough to 
pay for 200 heavy bombers, and 
enough to support 833,000 boys 
and girls in college for a month 
when the bonds mature 

This, however, is not the only 
value of pupils’ and students’ pur- 
chases. Every time a boy or girl 
makes a purchase it makes an im- 
pression on the parents to do like- 
wise. Thus, they have been per- 
agents in educating the older gen- 
eration. 











BOOK YOUR 
SCHOOL 
FILMS NOW! 
Large selection 

including: 


Cheers for Miss Bishoy 

Melody Master (Life of Schubert) 

Prisoner of Zenda 

The River 

Living Flowers 

Animal Cunning nae 

Home, Safe Home (Safety in the home) 

0 Seconds to Safety (School fire prevention) 
Excellent selection of FREE 

educational films. 


Catalog Upon Request 
* Another One of Our Dependable Services 


PHOTOART HOUSE 


MARQ. . 
7680 LaedQd ey <y 


844 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 


wis going to be more difficult than educa 
tion for war unless we keep alive in our 
young people an intelligent interest in 
current events throughout the world as 
well as an appreciation of our American 
heritage and culture 


The J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY is 
aware of the need for more good supple 
mentary reading material than ever be 
fore, and offers the librarian and teacher 
a very wide assortment of books to fill 
this need. 


May we send you FREE the catalog of 
ours describing the books best suited to 
your needs? Just check, sign and mail 
this coupon today 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. Pa. 
Please send the following catalogs free: 
| School Library Catalog 
} Lippincott-Stokes 1945 , Boys and Girls 
Supplementary Books for Home Economics 
|} Approved Books for Catholic Schools and 
Libraries 
Elementary Graded Library List 
Elementary Check List of Science and Nature 
Books 
] High School Check List of Science and 
Nature Books 
(1) Lippincott-Stokes Library Bulletin 


Name 
School 
City . Zone State 
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American Education 


“The primary reason for lack of 
adequate support of education,’ 
declares Willard E. Givens, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA, “is 
that people have not understood 
the need for better schools. That 
is why an effective nationwide an- 
nual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week is so important” 

In cooperation with other spon- 
soring organizations, officials of the 
WEA urge presidents of local edu- 
cation associations and administra- 
tors to promote American Educa- 
tion Week. Although parents and 
interested citizens are welcome to 
visit schools at all times, it ts 
pointed out, many do not go to 
the schools unless an invitation is 
received from school authorities. 
American Education Week fur- 
nishes the opportunity to hold 
“open house” 
see the schools in action and to 
present the facts about education 
to groups in your community. A 
little effort to inform the public 
of the needs and importance of the 
schools now pays dividends later. 

The American Legion, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the U. S. Office of 


409 Insurance Building 


Gov't. Regulations provide 
that if your salary is on a 
nine or ten month basis no 
summer payments are required 
on your loan. 





Week Is Opportunity E WESTINGHOUSE . 





so that people may |} 


The Emerging English 


Education are joint sponsors of the 

annual program 
The general theme for 1945 is 

“Education to Promote the Gen- 

eral Welfare’. The daily 

are: 

Sunday, November 11 
ing Spiritual Values 

Monday, November 12 
the War 

Tuesday, November 13 
the Peace 

Wednesday, November 14 Im 
proving Economic Wellbeing 

Thursday, November 15—Strength 
ening Home Life 

Friday, November 16 
Good Citizens 

Saturday, November 17 

Sound Health 


topics 
Emphasiz- 
Finishing 


Securing 


Developing 


Building 


TEACHERS OF ENGLISH ... 
(Continued from page 116) 


Harold Anderson ot Chicago, Har 
len Adams of Stanford University, 
Marion Sheridan of Connecticut, 
Angela Broening of Baltimore, 
Robert Pooley of Wisconsin, and 
Edna Sterling of Seattle. 

The theme of the convention is 
Curriculum. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
409 Insurance Bldg.—Madison, Wis. 


I am interested in a loan of os $50 $75 $100 $ For 


Months. 


It is understood that the filing of this application does not obligate 


me in any way 
My name is ____ __ __- si 


Address . 








was HELP YOURSELF ia 
Bank” AS A THOUSAND OTHERS HAVE! Bank” 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 
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(Continued from a 117) 


that they can increase their capac 
ities for contributing to ther 
habilitation of a war-dislocated 
world and to help the United 
States, with the aid of science, to 
lead the world to permanent peac 
3. To help make the American 
public aware of the varied and vi 
tal role science plays in world 
affairs and in raising the standard 
of living. 


Practical helps will be given in the 
fields of reading and _ literature, 
writing, speaking, and_ listening 
Radio and the motion picture will 
also be discussed. 

Hotel reservations should b« 
made at the Minneapolis Hotel As 
sociation Housing Bureau, 200 
Builders Exchange, Minneapolis 2 
Pre-registration at fifty cents and 
dinner and luncheon tickets at 
$2.50 and $1.85, respectively, may 
be secured from W. W. Stauden 
maier, Treasurer, Tuttle School, 
Talmadge and 18th Avenues S. E., 
Minneapolis. Local arrangements 
are in charge of Dr. Dora V. Smith 
of the College of Education at the 
University of Minnesota. 


A Thousand Teachers Can’t Be Wrong! 
USE YOUR CREDIT UNION 


1. For that unexpected doctor, dentist or hospital bill 
2. For consolidating your debts 
3. For current expenses 


Madison 3, Wisconsin 


(circle amount desired) 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Your Speech and Mine, by Rhoda Watkins and 
Eda B. Frost. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago, 1945. 
363 p. 

Your Speech and Mine is designed to improve the 
various modes of human communication. The first 
chapter on preparation for more effective speech be- 
gins with the recommendation to relax, an essential 
to all effective communication. It then explains the 
part breathing plays in speaking accompanied with 
many simple exercises. After a thorough discussion 
of the fundamentals of more effective speech the 
authors present a wealth of material for more formal 
and elaborate activities of classroom, platform, and 
stage. Interpretative and choric reading, dramatics, 
debating, and other types of formal discussion have 
been included. There is an abundance of exercises 
which makes the teaching of speech casy and effective. 


General Mathematics, by Mary A. Potter and Hild« 
garde R. Beck. Ginn and Co., Boston, 1945 
Mathematics for Everyone, 7th Grade, List $1.12; 
Mathematics for Everyday, 8th grade, list $1.28 
The two mathematics books listed are the first of 

a series of four which are planned and written for 
Ith, 8th, 9th, and 10th grade pupils of average or 
less than average ability in mathematics. The learn- 
ing steps are explained in clear and simple language, 
and the material is developed slow enough for the 
pupils to grasp it. The many illustrations show the 
practical application of mathematics in the lives of 
the pupils themselves. 


WORKBOOKS 


McKee LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 
Grades 2-9 
* labor-saving 
* well-organized 


* flexible 
* efficient 


School Prices 


Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 .39 
Grades 7, 8, 9 45 


Hooper-Sleeper USING NUMBERS 
Grades 1-2 
* comprehensive 
* concise 
* intriguing 


School Prices 


Book I for Grade I .30 
Book II for Grade II wo 





My First Number Book—My Second Number Book, 
by John R. Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caroline 
Hatton. World Book Co., Yonkers on Hudson, 
N. Y. 1945. 

My First Number Book—80 pages, illustrated, 
heavy paper—28¢. My Second Number Book—112 
pages, illustrated, heavy paper—36¢. 

These new number books will not only please the 
children who use them but will also satisfy the 
teacher who looks for early number experiences that 
contribute to the child’s later development in 
arithmetic. 

In simple, easy steps the child learns the meaning 
of number and effective uses of number. The work 
is made easy by concrete and pictorial helps and by a 
wholly informal presentation, yet organized, sequen- 
tial learning of arithmetic is the goal throughout 
The authors follow the new trend now widely recog 
nized that learning should, from the beginning, em- 
phasize number relationships and be pointed toward 
developing ability to discover, to generalize, and to 
reason. 


Workbook in Geography, by Atwood and Thomas 
Ginn and Co., Boston, 1945. List $0.32 


This Workbook provides a comprehensive set of 
tests and exercises for use with Atwood and Thomas’s 
American Nations. It offers the individual pupil a 
convenient and attractive means of demonstrating his 
progress in the study of the text and his grasp of 
essential facts and relationship. It provides the 


TESTS 


McKee UNIT TESTS 
Grades 3-8 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


STANFORD-BINET, REV. 
Forms L and M 


HENMON-NELSON 


Grades 3- 8, Forms A,B,C 
Grades 7-12, Forms A, B, C 


SKILLS TESTS 


IOWA EVERY-PUPIL 
Reading ........ Work Study 
Arithmetic ........ Language 


NELSON SILENT READING 
REILLY PRIMARY READING 


Write for our Test Catalogue 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
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ACCURATE, 
DISTINCTIVE 
DICTIONARIES 





for every 
classroom and 
home study need, 


compiled by famous dictionary 
experts 


Give your students the “dictionary habit” and 
they’ll learn not only spelling, but pronuncia- 
tion, word division, meanings and derivations 
twice as fast! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


* New “sight-saving” type 

@ Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color 
illustrations 

@ Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on 
each page 

@ One alphabetical order for all listings 

@ “How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: Intro- 
duction to the use of dictionary 


HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LI.D., 
and CHARLES EARLE FUNK. B.S., Litt.D. 


50,000 words and phrases with derivations 
.. . 5000 synonyms... 1800 illustrations... 
appendix with 16 special features, including 
great inventions, etc. 


$2.08 


JUNIOR SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Edited by 
CHARLES EARLE FUNK, B.S., Litt.D. 


39,000 words and phrases in large, clear type 
. . - 4000 synonyms... 1500 illustrations. 


$1.48 
A FUNKt WAGNALLS "Standard" rec .u.s. pat. orF 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 199 

354 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of the Funk & 
Wagnalls STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL DICTION 
ARY copies of the STANDARD JUNIOR 
SCHOOL DICTIONARY at school discount. En 
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teacher with a definite yardstick for measuring the 
achievements of the class as a whole and for detect- 
ing any points on which misunderstanding may exist. 
The book has a variety of tests, as well as a number 
of charts and maps which adds to its usefulness. 


The Ladder of History, by Upton Close and Merle 
Burke. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1945 
825 p. List $2.80. 

In clear and simple language the authors of The 
Ladder of History unfold the story of man in a 
fascinating style. It is a survey of world history from 
the beginning of world history to our day. Part I is 
a chronological study of man’s development from the 
days of the ancient Oriental and Egyptian cultures 
to the civilization of modern times. Part II is a 
topical study of the various aspects of human ac 
tivity and growth. It is an interesting account of the 
achievements of mankind: science, industry, religion, 
art, literature, commerce, government, law, medicine, 
language, transportation, communication, education, 
and world order. In the world shrunk by our means 
of rapid transportation and communication, The Lad- 
der of History supplies the necessary foundation for 
world understanding. The book is unique in its or- 
ganization in that the emphasis is placed upon the 
development of basic themes in the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural life of man. Introduction to 
chapters, questions at the beginning to suggest to the 
student what to be on the lookout for, and excellent 
study helps at the end of the chapters will aid mate- 
rially in the understanding of history. 


* 


SOIL CONSERVATION ... 
(Continued from page 89) 


that was shown by teachers and students who 
attended either of the two series of meetings. 

At the close of the unit there is to be a 
culminating activity in the schools which will 
include all members, especially the parents of 
the community. 


Those of us who have been instrumental in 
establishing this program in our rural school, 
only so recently, already have witnessed so 
very many pleasing results. Truly these young 
children—our future farmers of Monroe 
County, yea of America—have taken up this 
challenging new field of study with palms out- 
stretched and open minds, to accomplish the 
task with nothing but the most favorable re 
sults. Toward this goal, all of us connected 
with the program dedicate ourselves until it 
has been reached, and the burden truly has 
become lessened due to the wild-fire-like, spon 
taneous way in which the children have alread, 
adopted it. We know that victory on this edu 
cational battlefield can only be the ultimat 
result. 
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